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CACTUS plants which have been resting can now be given more sun- 
light and because of active growth will need more water. 


WHEN sowing seeds in coldframes give copious watering in advance of 
sowing rather than immediately afterward. 


NEMATODES in small lots of soil for potting or seed sowing can be 
killed by subjecting the soil to freezing and thawing. 


PLACE orders for asparagus roots early since the demand for them 
promises to be heavy this year. 


WHEN planning the vegetable garden, remember that beet tops are an 
excellent—even superior—substitute for spinach. 


REMOVAL of the brown apple-like structures from the twigs of junipers 
now will prevent the disfigurement of those particular plants later on 
when the fungus fruits during warm rainy spells in late Spring. 


WHERE the area is not too large and too many rabbits are not involved, 
it is probably no more expensive and no more troublesome to feed 
rabbits cabbage, turnip, corn or other similar materials than to risk 
injury to favorite plants by using uncertain repellent methods. 


CHECK the coverings of all broad-leaved plants, such as boxwood, rho- 
dodendrons and holly to make sure that they have not been displaced 
by snow or Winter storms. The strong sun to be expected during the 
next two months can be hard on tender evergreens. 


FRAMES in which pansies, daisies and other similar plants are being 
wintered should be aired out during warm spells. In warmer sections 
southward, the heaviest of the mulch can soon be taken off the beds of 
early flowering bulbs. 


MANY house plants, especially the broader leaved or foliage sorts, will 
benefit from an occasional sponging or syringing with water to remove 
the grime which settles upon their leaves, especially under city condi- 
tions. 


WHERE greenhouse space is available, seeds of a number of annuals 
which require early sowing can be started soon, particularly some of 
the late-blooming, large-flowered types of petunias, snapdragons and 
other plants. 


GRAPE vines which show lack of vigor should be pruned severely, thus 
leaving fewer buds. When pruning leave a spur—cut back to two buds 
—at the base of each fruiting stem. From these spurs the fruiting canes 
for next year will develop. 


DUSTING seeds with red copper oxide or Semesan will tend to control 
pre-emergence damping-off of young seedlings. Seeds so treated are 
offered for sale by some dealers. The operation can be carried out very 
easily at home. 


THE HOME vegetable grower will be well advised to raise some kinds 
of crops from purchased plants rather than from seedlings of his own 
sowing. Cabbage, cauliflower, tomatoes, peppers, lettuce and celery 
are among the vegetable plants which will be available. 


A SATISFACTORY soil for use in starting seeds is one made up of 
equal parts of clean sand, ordinary loam and a humus material such as 
granulated peat moss. Freedom from weed seeds will prove beneficial. 
Also, it is well to sterilize to destroy damping-off fungi. Individual 
pots can be treated effectively by dousing with the boiling contents of 
a teakettle. After the soil dries out sow seeds thinly. 


DOUBLE treated seeds are those which have been treated for the killing 
of diseases carried on the seed coats prior to being dusted for damping- 
off control. For instance, tomato seeds are often placed in cheese cloth 
bags and soaked for 10 minutes in a solution of one part blue bichloride 
of mercury and 2,000 parts of water, After soaking the seeds are 
washed with clean water and dried. 
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The second-prize photograph, showing the iris Angelus. 


Nicole Lassailly, third-prize photograph in 
the iris competition. 































Iris spuria, Sunny Day, the first-prize winner. 


Presented here are the winners in the 
most recent slide contest conducted by 
the American Iris Society. Under the 
rules of the contest it was necessary 
that all Kodachrome entries be taken 
by their owners, who in turn must be 
amateur photographers. Subjects for 
the pictures had to be properly identi- 
fied, since the winning entries are 
added to the collection of iris slides 
now being assembled by the society. 
The judges in this interesting contest 
were Mrs. E. P. Corey, Mrs. Franklin 
Lowry and Mr. Percy Merry. First 
prize wént to Miss Eleanor Hill, Tulsa. 
Okla., second to Mr. Hubert Fischer. 
Lombard, Ill. and third to Mr. K. D. 
Smith, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








THE DANGER IN EXCESSIVE ZEAL 


= ILFUL waste makes woeful want” is an old copy- 
\X/ book maxim which is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. Avoiding waste has long 
been preached as a virtue, but it is one which Americans are noto- 
rious for disregarding. The motorist who drives at 60 miles an 
hour and stops with a loud screech of disintegrating rubber finds 
it difficult to realize that his tires cannot be replaced once they 
have been worn out. 

So the gardener who has been accustomed to fertilizers and 
vegetable seeds in abundant quantity finds it difficult to realize 
that there will not be enough seed to go around this year unless 
waste is avoided. The fact may come home to him more keenly 
when he orders his seed (something which, by the way, should 
be done as soon as possible) and finds that he is unable to obtain 
his favorite varieties of corn or beans or cabbage or spinach and 
that the price he pays is higher than ever before, or that the 
seeds in the packets are fewer than they used to be. 

The shortage in fertilizers doubtless will increase as time goes 
on. Probably there will be enough spray and dusting materials 
to meet normal needs the coming season, but after that the out- 
look is forbidding. Rotenone, which has been relied upon to 
a large extent by amateurs in recent years in combating insect 
pests, is available in quantities to last through the Spring only. 
This material formerly came from Malaya and specialists are 
now trying to get substitutes from the Amazon Valley in South 
America. Pyrethrum, brought from Japan in years past and more 
recently from North Africa, seems to be available in sufficient 
quantity for one year. A bad growing season 
for tobacco in some sections, plus shipments 
of more than 100,000,000 pounds to Eng- 
land, and additional pounds for the manufac- 
ture of vitamin G, will reduce the available 
amount of nicotine. 

To what do all these facts add up? To just 
this—there must be temperance in thinking, 
moderation in action, and conservation in the 
use of our resources, by which is meant the 
materials used in our gardens. In many places 
no such restraint is being exercised. When we 
find the mayors of cities hurriedly appointing 
civilian committees to encourage the growing 
of vegetables in every backyard, when moving 
picture theaters start showing “‘shorts’’ urging 
that a garden be made on every corner lot, and 
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Adopted as an official emblem 
for home gardens. 


when solemn-faced speakers are heard telling women that they 
must spend the Summer on their knees weeding onions if they 
expect to have enough food to feed their families, we must feel 
that we are approaching a period of hysteria. , 

On the other hand, we find representatives of farm and market 
garden organizations, and in some instances agents of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, asserting that home gardens should be con- 
fined to farm families and those families now residing in subur- 
ban village areas, their argument being that otherwise there will 
be a surplus of food products and that an increase in home gar- 
dens will hurt the business of the commercial growers. This point 
of view may be accepted in part, inasmuch as many farmers and 
commercial vegetable growers are increasing their crop areas to 
a large extent, in spite of probable labor shortages, but it does 
not affect next Winter's situation. There is every reason to ex- 
pect a greatly reduced flow of vegetables through their normal 
channels when Winter comes. Therefore, the growing of vege- 
tables in home gardens for canning and for Winter storage seems 
a wise economic measure. 

A third group is beseeching us, and with good reason, not to 
overlook the steadying and nerve-easing relief that comes from 
a Summer's association with growing plants and flowers. This 
group contends, not unreasonably, that the maintenance of orna- 
mental gardens goes far in making good that much abused word 
‘morale’. 

Where, then, do we find ourselves when all these various 
factors have been taken into consideration? Suppose we itemize 

a few facts, as follows: 


THE AFFIRMATIVE SIDE 


1. Indications point to a scarcity of canned 
vegetables and fruits next Winter because of food 
shipped abroad and inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities. There is every reason, therefore, for grow- 
ing vegetables to can and to store if a satisfactory 
garden area is available under conditions which 
will ensure success. 


2. Vegetables which go directly from the gar- 
den to the cook are likely to be more palatable than 
those bought at the market, and are almost certain 
to contain necessary vitamins in much greater 
quantities. The length of time that vegetables are 
out of the ground, as well as high storage tem- 
peratures, greatly reduces their vitamin contents. 


FOR 
ICTORY 


3. There is every reason to believe that vegeta- 
bles, like other commodities, will continue to in- 
crease in cost and no one can be blamed if he 
undertakes to reduce his household expenses to the 
extent which is made possible by growing vege- 
tables in a home garden. 





4. It is possible to combine vegetable grow- 
ing with the growing of flowers and thus ease 
the strain on mind and nerves. Gardening is 
recommended exercise and recreation, whether 
the crop be vegetables to feed the body or flow- 
ers to feed the soul. 


THE NEGATIVE SIDE 


1. There is a definite shortage in seeds, ferti- 
lizers and spraying materials, a shortage which 
will become more, rather than less, acute. Waste 
by amateurs reduces the supply available for 
professional growers. 








Who Should and Who 
Should Not Grow 
Vegetables 


URING the past three or four 

years it has cost about one 
cent a pound to grow vegetables 
(excluding labor costs) and three 
cents a pound to buy vegetables. The 
best crops to be grown are tomatoes, 
snap beans, carrots, lettuce, greens, 
and cabbage. These may be the only 
sorts grown and give a well balanced 
vegetable budget. More sorts added 
will improve the variety factor in 
the diet. 

A good garden, planned to pro- 
vide fresh vegetables for the table 
and an adequate supply for canning 
and storing for Winter use requires 
1000 square feet of land for each 
member of the family. The soil must 
be rich and fertile, free from shade 
and from the roots of large trees. 

Vegetables cannot be grown with- 
out cost and without work. Seeds 
and plants for a garden for a family 
of five may be expected to cost about 
$7.50. Plowing and harrowing, if 
hired, will be from $3 to $5. Ferti- 
lizers will cost at least $3. If manure 
is purchased, the cost will be much 
higher. Insecticides may be expected 
to run between $1 and $2. A mini- 
mum equipment of new garden tools 
costs between $5 and $10. This last 
item is, of course, a first investment 
and can carry on for years. 

A home garden for five requires 
about 200 hours of labor—an aver- 
age of one hour per day for the pe- 
riod April 15 to November I. 

Families not experienced in grow- 
ing vegetables should consider care- 
fully before deciding to have a 
garden. Their decision should be 
based on the advantage to the family 
itself. Patriotism does not demand 
the growing of a garden. The com- 
mercial vegetable industry will pro- 
duce abundantly for our needs this 
year. Seeds, fertilizers and garden 
tools are scarce. They should be 
used only where success is relatively 
certain. 


From a Massachusetts bulletin pre- 
pared by Professor William R. Cole. 














2. It will not be patriotic to make gardens 
unless the value of the crops is likely to be 
greater than the value of the materials put into 
them. 


3. Community gardens, without careful 
planning and without the direction of an ex- 
perienced supervisor throughout the entire sea- 
son, seldom prove worth the time and money 
they cost. 


4. The amateur gardener who makes a 
larger garden than he can take care of with one 
hour's work a day will find himself confronted 
with a highly irksome task and one which al- 
most certainly will result in waste. It is well to 
remember that a garden plot which looks small 
in February, may look very large, indeed, under 
a hot July sun. 


Hedge Plant Shows Promise 


ARDENERS are constantly on the 

alert for hardy plants which may be 
used for low hedges or edgings, especially 
in those sections of the country where 
many of our otherwise choice hedge plants 
will not withstand the rigorous Winters. 
About the best thing in this line to come 
to my attention in a long time is a dwarf 
form of Salix purpurea which was dis- 
covered some years ago growing in the 
tundra of the Arctic Circle, which fact 
alone surely attests its extreme hardiness. 
It is now being offered in the trade and has 
been given the common name of blue- 
leaved hedge willow which very aptly 
describes it. 

It is of a shrubby, freely-branching 
habit and the little branchlets, not much 
thicker than the lead of a pencil, quickly 
develop a dense shrub. It may be pruned 
to any desired shape or it may be grown 
without shearing in which case this willow 
will ultimately attain a height of 18 to 20 
inches. Six inches apart is the best planting 
distance where a hedge is wanted. 

The soft blue tone of its miniature foli- 
age is an added charm making it one of the 
neatest little plants in cultivation. Like all 
other willows, it is easily propagated by 
cuttings but experience with it has led me 
to believe the cuttings should be taken very 
early in the Spring, before the buds have 
broken, or delayed until mid-August. In 
either case, the cuttings should be inserted 
immediately in the rooting medium, be- 
cause they are usually so small that they 





dry out quickly, if not given careful atten- 
tion. 


Erin, N. Y. 


Recommends Wild CEnothera 


HILE looking through a catalogue 
recently I was pleased to note that 
another Texas native is being given the 
praise it deserves. I found CEnothera spe- 
ciosa rosea described therein as, “One of 
the very finest new things on our list.’’ In 
April and May the Texas prairies are car- 
peted for acres with both the pink evening 
primrose and the larger flowered white 
kind that is usually called ‘‘wild poppy” 
or “‘butter-cup.’’ The latter name is used 
because of the abundant web-like pollen 
that is borne on the cross-shaped stigma. 
All these plants vary in such a way as to 
make them confusing to the amateur bota- 
nist but the seed pod is distinctive and 
unvarying. It is club-shaped, deeply eight- 
grooved and about one-half inch long. 
When the seeds are ripe and rain is in the 
air these pods open out but the moment 
the sun appears they quickly close again. 
The plants are perennial and I have had 
favorable reports on them from Massachu- 
setts and Michigan, as well as from places 
nearer home. Established plants form colo- 
nies by means of underground runners but, 
even here, they never become pests or 
noxious weeds. After the flowering season 
is over the foliage turns a bright scarlet. 
Here the plant practically disappears 
during hot weather but the bright leaves 
are very attractive in late Fall and Winter. 
Plants are also easily grown from seed. 
Fall-sown seed should produce flowering 
plants the following season. 


Paris, Texas. —Delphine Crook. 


—James L. Smith. 


Philodendrons as House Plants 
HILODENDRONS are far superior to 


English ivy as vines for decorating the 
mantel or other indoor positions in sub- 
dued light. The plants may be grown in 
water without soil if desired. As with other 
house plants the foliage of philodendrons 
remains healthier, if given an occasional 
washing or syringing to remove the dust 
which settles on all plants growing indoors. 














PUZZLE PICTURE AWARDS 


N°? OTHER puzzle picture ever published in Horticulture has aroused so much 

widespread interest as the one which appeared in the issue of January 15. This 
picture showed a fruit of the plant commonly known as water chestnut. There 
is much confusion over the botanical name of the plant producing fruits of this 
kind. Most modern botanists such as those at the University Museum at Harvard 
call it Trapa natans. William H. Judd of the Arnold Arboretum says, however, 
that they are wrong and that the name should be Trapa bicornis, a name given to 
the plant by a botanist some years before Linneus saw it. The bulletin of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden pictures and describes the fruits in a 1921 issue also 
under this name. In view of this confusion, the names water chestnut, Trapa natans 
and Trapa bicornis were accepted in making the awards, and books have gone for- 
ward under the conditions stated in the January 15 number. 
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STARTING SEEDS UNDER GLASS— 


Simplified methods by which 
results are made more certain 


r ‘IME is saved and early plants ob- 
tained by starting certain seeds in 
hotbeds or in boxes of earth in the 

house. Hotbed management is too compli- 

cated for the average amateur, but it is a 

simple matter to start seeds indoors and to 

harden off the seedling plants in cold- 
frames. 

Seeds are best started in small boxes or 
flats, two or three inches deep, although 
some persons prefer to use flower pots for 
varieties which are slow to start. Flats are 
easily made from boxes obtained at the 
grocery stores. If they are not too large 
they can be handled with ease, and it may 
be advisable to move them about in order 
to give them sufficient sun and heat. Some 
garden makers always make a point of 
setting their boxes on the back of the range 
until the seedlings appear, after which they 
go to the window. 

Pouring boiling water over the soil is a 
better way to check damping-off than to 
bake it. Rich earth is not at all necessary 
for starting seeds. Indeed, seeds will germi- 
nate in pure sand, peat moss or even in 
sawdust. 

Care must be taken not to sow the seeds 
too deeply or too thickly. This is a com- 
mon mistake and often explains why seeds 
come up slowly or do not come up at all. 
If the seeds are very fine, it is only necessary 
to press them into the soil without cover- 
ing them at all, or with only a sifting of 
sand or very fine soil over them. 

Next comes the watering, which bothers 
many amateurs, because if water is applied 
forcibly it will wash out the seeds. Some 
gardeners always make a practice of set- 
ting the boxes or pots in a large pan of 
water, or perhaps in the sink, or even in 
the bathtub, and allowing the water to 


ascend from the bottom. This is sometimes 
rather messy, however, and a cleaner 
method can be adopted. This involves the 
use of tissue paper, a sheet of which may 
be cut just the size of the box and placed 
over the soil after the seed has been sown. 
Then the water may be poured gently on 
the paper, or applied with an atomizer. 
It will quickly soak through the paper, but 
without washing the seeds around. 

A new plan involves the use of a wick- 
fed seed box as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Such a box is prepared by 
boring a hole in the bottom and inserting 
a wick about four inches long. This wick 
may be made of fiber glass or it may take 
the form of an ordinary lamp wick. In- 
deed, a piece of cotton clothesline will 
answer very well. 

The box must be elevated on two strips 
of wood in order that the lower end of 
the wick may be immersed in a saucer or 
pan of water, providing a reservoir. This 
reservoir must be kept filled, of course. 
With this arrangement the wick will draw 
up the right amount of moisture to keep 
the soil in the box just damp enough with- 
out any further attention. 

Another method of germinating seeds 
is by means of boxes containing sphagnum 
moss instead of soil. This is a stringy, dry 
plant material readily obtained at seed 
stores and florist shops. The advantage of 
sphagnum moss as a medium for starting 
seeds lies in the fact that it greatly reduces 
danger from the disease called ‘‘damping 
off’’. Sphagnum moss also helps to prevent 
the drying out of seedlings when a wick- 
fed box is not used and is especially good 
for smail seeds like those of petunias and 
snapdragons. 

A large amount of sphagnum moss is 
































DATA FOR GROWING VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Number of 
weeks to sow Age of seedlings 
seed previous when moved 

to setting in to coldframe Spacing in 

Vegetable the field (weeks) coldframe 
Tomatoes 6 to 8 2 to 3 4” x 6” 
Cabbage (early) 4 to 6 1 to2 oe ¥ 
Cauliflower (late) 4 to 6 1 to 2 7. es. 
Brussels Sprouts 4 to 6 1 to2 . aa 
Kohl-rabi 4 to 6 l to 2 : ue 
Lettuce (leaf) 4to5 14 > 
Lettuce (head) 4 to 6 14 . Se 
Beets 4 to 6 1 to 2 ah 
Celery (early) 10 to 14 4 a > 2 
Celery (late) 10 to 14 4 Ya > 
Eggplant 8 to 10 2 to 4 -a2¢ 
Pepper 8 to 10 2 to 4 te 
Melons 3 to 4 Started in | 4” x 4” 
Cucumbers 3 to 4 frame | 4° x 4° 
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Seed boxes may be kept watered by 
using wicks as illustrated. 


not needed. Indeed, two quarts per box 
probably will be sufficient for the average 
amateur. 

It is prepared by rubbing it through a 
coarse sieve or a collander or by rubbing it 
over wire screening to shred it and make 
it fine. Soil is placed in the seed box and 
leveled off. Then the sphagnum moss 
which has first been soaked in water is 
drained and spread to the depth of three- 
quarters of an inch over the soil. The moss 
is ready for use as soon as it has been made 
level. If the seeds are very small they need 
no covering. Others can be covered lightly. 

Next place a pane of glass over the seed 
pan to conserve the moisture. This is a 
good plan to follow regardless of the ma- 
terial used in starting the seeds, but the 
glass should be raised at one end to admit 
air as soon as the seedlings have begun to 
appear. 

An excellent way to feed seedlings 
started in this manner is to use a liquid fer- 
tilizer, which is readily made by mixing 
equal parts of saltpeter, obtained at the 
drug store, and phosphate from the seed 
store. The mixture should be dissolved in 
water at the rate of one teaspoonful to a 
quart. 

If seeds are to be started in untreated 
soil, it is wise to ask the seedsmen for seeds 
which have been treated to check damping 
off. If such seeds are not available, dusting 
can be done with red copper oxide, follow- 
ing the instructions on the package. Then 
the seeds should be planted thinly and 
covered lightly. 

Seedlings should be thinned as soon as 
possible and transplanted to boxes contain- 
ing good soil well sifted, when large 
enough to be handled readily. They must 
be hardened off before they are set in the 
open ground, preferably by transplanting 
them to coldframes which can be closed at 
night whenever the weather becomes too 
cold. 





INTELLIGENT PRUNING OF SHRUBS — 


HEN to prune a shrub or vine 
depends largely upon when its 
flower buds form. Most of the 


Spring-flowering shrubs set their bloom 
buds late in the previous growing season. 
As a result, severe Winter pruning means 
a loss of flowers in the Spring. On the other 
hand, if pruning is delayed until the 
blooms fade, no loss of bloom takes place. 
A few plants which are benefited by such 
delayed pruning are aronia, spice-bush, 
barberry, flowering quince, dogwood, 
cotoneaster, daphne, euonymus, witch- 
hazel, most honeysuckles, mock-oranges, 
forsythias, lilacs, many wild roses, early 
flowering spirzas, Buddleia alternifolia, 
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Much damage can be done by cutting 
back growing plants at the wrong time 


and others. In cases where berries are im- 
portant—such as cotoneaster, euonymus 
or barberry—Summer pruning must also 
be held to a minimum. 

Shrubs which flower late in the season 
on wood of the current season are best 
pruned in Spring. This does not mean that 
they must all be pruned every year. Some 
such plants die back almost to the ground 
every year, thus restricting themselves as 
to size. Even where they do not die back, 
some of them, such as the butterfly bush, 
make a better appearance if cut down each 
Spring. Not all plants which bloom on 
new wood are tender-topped and thus 
when pruned are not cut back to ground 
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Oourtesy Landscape Architecture. 


Pruning methods illustrated. Drawings by A. D. Taylor, landscape architect. 
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level. A general list of plants which can 
be pruned now — provided they need 
pruning are: 

Abelia grandiflora 

Amorpha 

Baccharis halimifolia 

Buddleia — except B. alternifolia 

Callicarpa 

Calluna 

Caryopteris 

Catalpa 

Ceanothus 

Clematis — late-flowering hybrids such 

as C. jackman or species such as C. 
paniculata, C. tangutica, C. texensis 
or C. virgimana 

Cytisus nigricans 

Erica — late-flowering sorts 

Franklinia 

Genista tinctoria 

Hamamelis virginiana 

Indigofera kirilowt 

Kelreuteria 

Lespedeza 

Lycium 

Oxydendrum arboreum 

Roses — hybrid bush sorts but not most 

of the wild species 

Sambucus canadensis 

Sorbaria 

Spirza — late-flowering species such as 

S. alba, S. billiardi, §. bumalda in 
variety, S. douglasi, S. japonica and 
S. tomentosa 

Symphoricarpos 

Vitex 

Even where restrictive pruning is not 
practiced, any plant coming out of the 
Winter with injured branches should have 
all dead wood removed. Deutzia, weigela, 
clematis and shrub althza fall readily into 
this category. 

How to prune garden shrubs depends 
almost entirely upon their natural habits 
of growth. Shrubs with perennial tops 
should be reduced in size through a thin- 
ning process, rather than by cutting their 
tops to arbitrary outlines. 

Spring-blooming shrubs keep their nat- 
ural habits best through top pruning which 
follows the thinning technique. With vines, 
the Spring removal of stems hanging far 
out from their supports, or those running 
over the surface of the ground makes for 
neatness. In the case of flowering wisterias, 
Spring pruning differs little in detail from 
grape pruning, leaving the old stems intact 
and shortening the newer shoots. 

Hedge pruning is more of an engineer- 
ing than a gardening problem. Hedges are 
living fences first, and groups of cultivated 
plants afterwards. Healthy hedges which 
are well furnished with growth to the 
ground level result from two practices. 
When first planted no attempt should be 
made to rush them into height quickly. 
They should be pruned when young to in- 
duce multiple-branching near the ground. 
Later as they increase in height, their tops 
should not be permitted to flare out in a 
vase-like manner and thus prevent light 
from reaching the lower branches. 
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The Obnoxious Clover Mite 


EAR EDITOR — In your article on 

indoor hibernating insects, one of the 
worst pests of this type was not mentioned 
(Horticulture, January 1). Along in 
November, the clover mite, Bryobia pre- 
tiosa, seeks indoor living quarters. Inside 
windows the insects gather by the thou- 
sands, covering the woodwork with a red- 
dish film resembling fine dust. The outside 
of white houses is often so changed in 
appearance that one would think reddish- 
brown paint had been used near the win- 
dows. 

A tight, new, elm-leaf-beetle-proof 
house does not hinder these obnoxious in- 
sects in any way. For control, spread a ring 
of sulphur around just outside the house 
foundation. When the pests are already 
inside, spread sulphur on the window sills. 

—E, W. Higgins. 
Arlington, Mass. 


Comments on House Plants 


EAR EDITOR—Victor Ries’ list of 

pot plants easy to grow in the Janu- 
ary 15 issue of Horticulture omits the 
kangaroo vine, Cissus antarctica, which I 
consider the best green vine for house use. 
It has foliage like that of a beech tree. It 
will flourish long in a small pot. I have one 
four years old in a six-inch pot. Further- 
more, it has tolerated a closed porch with 
a northern exposure each Summer and has 
spent the Winters in a moderately warm 
spare room kept at 55 to 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Now the plant is about 40 inches tall, 
30 inches wide and is trained into a fan. It 
is always green, drinks immensely but does 
not flinch, if it gets bone dry. It gets a little 
Clay’s fertilizer once in a while. I have 
never seen it flower but it makes interest- 
ing grapevine-like tendrils. C. rhombifolia 
(Vitis rhombifolia) is another good house 
plant, if not kept too wet and mealy bugs 
are controlled. 

I agree that woods’ soil is not the ideal 
one for pot plants. For all growing plants 
beyond the transplanting stage I use the 
John Innes Institute compost made of 
seven parts fiberous loam (sterilized with 
‘tear’ gas), three parts peat moss and two 
parts sand. I also add to each bushel, after 
running it through a one-quarter-inch 
sieve, three-quarters ounce ground lime 
stone, one and one-half ounces superphos- 
phate, one and one-half ounces ground 
horn and hoof meal and three-quarters 
ounce sulphate of potash, mixing them in 
thoroughly. 

In this compost I grow streptocarpus; 
Primula sinensis, P. kewensis and P. mala- 
coides; begonias Westport Beauty and 
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Masterpiece and various other plants in- 
cluding bulbs. P. obconica in this and in 
other mixtures I have tried, always shows 
some chlorosis for a while. Why, I do not 
know. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Says Orioles Spoil Grapes 
EAR EDITOR—I have been much 


interested in the destruction of ripen- 
ing grapes. So far, no one has mentioned 
my source of trouble. It is the orioles. 
Among many varieties of grapes, I have 
two that ripen very early: Portland, a so- 
called white grape, and Fredonia which has 
black fruit. When ripening, the former 
scents the whole garden and is a delicious 
fruit. The orioles, however, take just one 
nip from each grape and quickly destroy 
the bunch. Then, following the orioles, 
come flies, wasps and bees. 

One can readily recognize the male 
orioles but the females seem to be the worst 
offenders. I found that netting offered some 
protection but even with this fastened 
down carefully I caught seven orioles by 
hand. They had gotten in through one 
open place at the end. These seemed very 
much frightened and, when freed, they did 
not return. 

To my mind, there is but one sure pro- 
tection for the bunches and that is to tie 
one-pound grocery bags over each bunch 
when the fruits are one-third grown. This 
also makes for cleaner, better fruit. I have 
never known of sparrows injuring the 
fruit but have suspected the cedar wax- 
wings—voracious berry eaters. 

However, I must admit that I have 
never caught them at it. 

—Theodore Clapp. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Boysenberry in the North 


EAR EDITOR — The boysenberry 

has been highly advertised in recent 
years and statements made that the plants 
are hardy in the North. Unfortunately, 
persistent repetition of this statement in 
nursery catalogues has failed to increase the 
hardiness of the boysenberry even though 
the plants are grown in a cold region. 
Northern-grown plants are no hardier than 
those grown in California. 

The boysenberry may be grown in the 
North if the canes are laid down and cov- 
ered with earth or straw during the Winter 
months. The long trailing canes should be 
tied up to a trellis for fruiting. 

The berries are very large, dull, dark 
red, tart, and of good quality. This va- 
riety of bramble is popular in California, 
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where it is replacing the Logan and Young 
berries to which it is apparently related. 
It is also hardy south of Washington, D. C. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Another Way to Index Hints 


EAR EDITOR—Having read ‘“Way 

to Index Garden Hints’ by Fifi W. 
Kline of Mount Kisco, N. Y., in the Janu- 
ary | issue of Horticulture, I think I should 
pass my plan along. Instead of labeling the 
desired article, I make a note of the sub- 
ject on a plain white card. Assuming it is 
an article on trees, I take the proper card 
from my little file box in which it is filed 
under ‘“I”’’ and headed ‘“Trees’’. Then, if I 
have read an article on the American elm 
in the January 1, 1942, issue, my card 
reads, ‘American elm—Horticulture, Page 
10, January 1, 1942.’’ In this way one 
card takes care of many articles on the one 
subject and, having saved my magazine, 
all I have to do is find the particular issue 
and turn to the page. I think this is easier 
than looking over the tabs to find the 
subject desired. 

—Alma Nimtz. 

Blue Island, III. 


Answers Roving Gardener 
EAR EDITOR—lIn answer to the 


Roving Gardener for advice on 
Christmas cacti, I am writing of my 
method and “‘luck’’. All Summer my plants 
are in the ground. They are not watered 
except by nature. In October they are taken 
up and put into a sun room that is all 
windows and rather cool. I water the plants 
every other day. The soil gets very dry 
but the plants bloom very beautifully, 
starting a month before Christmas and 
continuing for many weeks. 

—Barbara V. Crosby. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Hollyhock Blooms Until Frost 


EAR EDITOR — Just before the 

hollyhocks were about to bloom last 
year I transplanted one big clump to an 
out-of-the-way location in my garden, 
where it received only early-morning sun- 
light, and was protected from the north- 
west winds. This was done not to give this 
plant a particular location, but to save it 
from the compost heap. 

Late in the Fall it grew a flower stalk, 
and finally produced several blooms, that 
lived until the early December frosts killed 
them. 

: —AMrs. Carl H. Lips. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 








Y READERS may remember that 

there was an animated discussion in 
Horticulture some months ago about the 
value of earthworms in the soil, with argu- 
ments pro and con, but with no definite 
conclusion. For that reason, I am interested 
in a new bulletin entitled ‘Holes in the 
Ground”’, just issued by the state college 
of agriculture of Cornell University in 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

In this bulletin, which is designed pri- 
marily as a rural school leaflet, considerable 
attention is given to ‘earthworms under 
the heading “Some Valuable Diggers’. 
The fact is pointed out that to be valuable 
a digger must make many holes in the 
proper places at the proper time, bringing 
soil from beneath the surface of the top 
of the ground. The creature doing this 
must be able to live through floods and dry 
weather, and must not destroy the plants 
we wish to grow in the soil. 

The bulletin states that earthworms 
meet all these requirements, and then 
presents several illustrations showing the 
methods by which earthworms eat soil and 
decaying plant material underground and 
leave it in piles on the surface of the soil. 
The earthworms are pictured as living in 
the five or six upper inches and letting 
water and air into the soil, as well as mix- 
ing it with plant materials. By adding 
proper fertilizers to certain types of soil, 
and by growing clover, the number of 
earthworms has been increased four times. 
It may seem difficult to learn how many 
earthworms there are in a square yard of 
top soil, but if one drives a stake into the 
ground and then rubs a board over the 
top, causing the stake to vibrate, the earth- 
worms will come to the surface. 


MONG the various interesting illus- 
trations in the Cornell pamphlet are 
several showing the way woodchucks ex- 
piore the soil. It appears that woodchucks 
are not to be looked upon entirely as 
enemies to the farmer or the gardener, for 
their digging may improve the soil to some 





degree. It appears also, that rabbits use 
the woodchucks’ tunnels in Winter 
weather while the woodchucks themselves 
are hibernating. Men who hunt rabbits 
like the woodchuck which is protected by 
law in by at least one state—Pennsylvania. 


WAS saddened when I learned a few days 

ago of the death of Mrs. Henrietta M. 
Stout at her home in Short Hills, N. J. 
Mrs. Stout has had a profound influence 
on the development of horticulture in this 
country because of her many activities. 
She wrote a book on the dahlia which is 
still a standard work, and has been very 
active in promoting the American Rock 
Garden Society and the American Iris So- 
ciety, being a charter member of the latter 
organization. She was connected with 
many other societies and institutions, all 
of which will mourn her passing. 


UNDERSTAND that the editors are 

identifying in this issue the puzzle pic- 
ture published in the January | issue, and 
that it proves to be, as I suspected, my old 
friend of faker’s row, a seed pod of the 
plant commonly known as the water chest- 
nut, but sometimes the water caltrop. 

The botanical name Trapa is derived 
from calcitrapa and in shape the seed re- 
sembles the caltrops, metal objects used in 
ancient wars to impede the movements of 
cavalry. 

These queer seeds are seldom sold in the 
live state unless obtained from a water 
plant specialist, for if allowed to become 
dry, the embryo dies. 

The plant is very well known in China, 
where it is known as ‘‘Ling’’. In the fresh 
state the nuts can be roasted and eaten. 

The seed pods are often sold by fakers 
on the street and at fairs. The usual plan 
is to tie a bit of fern and a bloom of ru- 
brum lily to a seed and display it in a jar 
of water, the claim being made that one 
needs only to place the seed in a jar of 
water to get similar results. ‘These bare- 
faced fakers have been seen “‘telling the 
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Woodchuck tunnels are used by rabbits in the Winter while the woodchucks hibernate. 
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tale’ within the flower market region of 
Sixth Avenue and also on 34th Street, 
New York City, but the “‘fake’’ is ap- 
parently common everywhere, as florists 
in all parts of the country have sent me 
samples of the seed picked up at fairs and 





A board rubbed over a stake driven 
into the ground will drive earthworms 
to the surface. 


other places. The only true statement such 
fakers make is that it is the seed of a pretty 
aquatic plant. 


AM interested to learn that the Fairchild 

Tropical Garden, Coconut Grove, Fla., 
has announced its intention of dedicating 
the Liberty Hyde Bailey Palm Glade on 
March 15, 1942. As its name implies, this 
new glade of tropical palms is intended to 
be a living, growing memorial to one of 
the greatest plantsmen of our time. 

Nearing his 84th birthday, Dr. Bailey 
looks back at a long and useful life spent 
in furthering botany, horticulture and 
rural life. No one working with plants or 
the soil can go far without feeling his in- 
fluence. Few persons are aware that in 
addition to many other interests Dr. Bailey 
has devoted much energy to the study of 
palms. Hence, the palm glade is to be 
named in his honor. 

In order that the greatest possible num- 
ber of Dr. Bailey’s friends may be given an 
opportunity to participate, it has been de- 
cided that the glade be established from a 
fund made up of contributions none of 
which will exceed one dollar. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Palm Glade, Fairchild Tropical Garden, 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


VER since the first of the year I have 

been using and enjoying a garden cal- 
endar which its publishers, The Too! 
Shed, Bedford, N. Y., call ‘““My Garden 
Day-by-Day.”’ The calendar not only gives 
a helpful hint for each day’s operations but 
also provides a place for recording what 
actually happens on that day. For some 
days its advice is spiritual rather than prac- 
tical in that a stanza of fitting verse is 
substituted for mere how-to-do instruc- 
tions. 
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AN EXPERT WRITES ABOUT SHADE TREES — 


Tells how they can be kept thriving and 
how to use them for camouflage purposes 


Shade Trees’’,* Dr. E. P. Felt has in- 

corporated the lessons taught shade tree 
experts by the New England hurricane of 
1938. It seems that observations made after 
the passage of this unprecedented storm 
point to the possible alterations of cultural 
practices for the purpose of making shade 
trees more storm-resistant. 

Foremost among such precautions comes 
the more careful selection of the kinds of 
trees to be planted in particular situations. 
The more brittle trees, the author points 
out, should not be placed where their fall- 
ing branches will be a menace to public 
safety and property interests. Then, too, 
thoughtful pruning, careful bracing and 
ample feeding and watering will contribute 
to tree health. Basically, health and firm 
establishment are the best safeguards 
against storm injury. 

Dr. Felt tucks other interesting and im- 
portant facts away in a sound text on the 
subject of selecting, planting and main- 
taining shade trees, both North and South. 
In discussing the relation of air currents 
and insect spread, he tells of his insect col- 
lecting on the tower of the Empire State 
Building. Among his numerous catches 
1,000 feet above the sidewalks of Man- 
hattan, Dr. Felt records heavy ground 
beetles which must have flown or drifted 
for as many as 30 miles. 

Gardeners will welcome the author's 
conclusion that the poisonous sprays ap- 
plied to trees do not injure bird life, unless 
it be that the act of spraying may reduce 
the amount of available insect food. Birds, 
apparently, are knowing enough to refuse 
to eat sickly or dead insects. 

Another modern slant is the part which 
trees can play in camouflage. This art of 
using tree canopies for purposes of con- 
cealment can be applied in two ways. First, 
advantage can be taken of existing 
growth, vital structures being hidden be- 
neath the branches of present growth. In 
such cases, thought must be given to main- 
tenance of the forest floor in order that the 
continued thrift of the protective trees be 
maintained. The other method looks, of 
course, to the future through new plant- 
ings which will necessarily take decades to 
develop. 

Another bit of technique which has in- 
terested Dr. Felt is that which causes the 
dwarfing of shade trees through Summer 
pruning. The author points to an experi- 
mental plot of mixed shade trees “‘planted 
about nine feet apart 10 years ago and kept 
less than six feet high by repeated Summer 


[s A new and revised edition of “‘Our 





*“OQur Shade Trees,” second edition, by 
Ephraim Porter Felt. Published by Orange 
Judd Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.00. 
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pruning.’’ In no case do the tops of these 
closely set trees interfere with each other. 
Judging from the pictures which accom- 
pany the text, skillful Summer pruning 
does not produce the malformed branching 
and ugly stubs which result from con- 
tinued cutting back shade trees during the 


dormant season. 

On the side of shade tree care, Dr. Felt 
feels that the value of banding trees for the 
purpose of controlling insect pests has been 
greatly over-estimated. His opinion is that: 

The best method of banding, if this is really 
desired, is to use a strip of heavy building paper 
four to six inches wide laid over cotton batting 
and held in place with large tacks or short 
broad-headed nails. The adhesive is applied 
directly to the band. The application should be 
made the latter part of October and the bands 
kept in a sticky condition during warmer days 
well toward the starting of the buds in the 
Spring. Most of the eggs of the Fall canker- 
worm are laid in late Fall and early Winter, 
although occasionally large numbers of eggs 
are not deposited until well into Spring. The 
latter is the period when the eggs of the Spring 
cankerworm moths are laid. It is necessary to 
keep the bands in a sticky condition through- 
out this period. 

The banding material should not be applied 
directly to thin-barked trees, especially sugar 
maples. Occasionally the rough bark is scraped 
and the banding materials applied directly to 
this area. In a few cases the scraping or cutting 
is so deep as to extend almost to the cambium. 
Banding in this latter manner seriously injures 


trees and may cause their death after several 
years. 

In areas where cankerworms are somewhat 
prevalent it is believed that more economical 
and satisfactory control can be secured by 
spraying than by the use of bands. 

Acting on the assumption that “‘it is 
easier to keep out of trouble than to correct 
it,"’ Dr. Felt lists “‘28 things to avoid’’ 
when dealing with shade trees. He also 
deals with the ways in which cavities in 
tree trunks may be treated, and what may 
be expected from such surgery when prop- 
erly done. 


Making a Blue Garden 


HE hundreds of questions asked by 

visitors who viewed our blue garden 
last season regarding the varieties used, the 
accent plants, the color blending and the 
backgrounds leads me to believe that an 
article on how to bring this about would 
be welcomed. A few preliminary rules I 
follow in laying out a blue garden are: 
1. I measure the garden and then make a rough 

layout as near to scale as possible on paper. 


2. In writing in the plant names I plan for an 
irregular skyline. I do not put all the low- 
growing plants in one place and the tall 
plants in another. The tall plants are kept 
in the background and also spaced through 
the center at fairly regular intervals. Like- 
wise, the perennials are also spaced to per- 





A tree cavity which has been properly filled will often become 
entirely healed over in a few years. 
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mit the setting out of annuals to take the 
place of the former when they go by. 

3. I use masses of color. A garden of this type 
is no place for individual plants. 


4. Likewise, I have plenty of plants in reserve 
for filling in gaps. This can be accomplished 
to some extent by setting in late-blooming 
annuals but it is best to keep them some- 
where else until the time is ripe for replace- 
ments. 


The following are the varieties of 
perennials and annuals which seem best 
suited to our locality on Cape Cod: 


DELPHINIUM: Giant Pacific Hybrids, the Blue 
Jay series giving the best results; belladonna; 
bellamosum; light and dark blue Chinese 
type; and the annual delphinium Butterfly. 


ACONITUM: A. napellus for center back- 
ground; Sparks Variety for back corners. 


VERONICA: V. spicata for early to mid- 
season; V. maritima for mid-season bloom. 


ECHINOPS RITRO: Blue globe-thistle, tall. 


JAPANESE IRIS: Blue tones only; best used in 
small clumps as accent plants. 


ENGLISH IRIS: Blue tones only; used in 
clumps; start in pots and set out in Spring. 
They can also be set out in the Fall where 
they are to grow. 

LINUM PERENNE: Lovely, nodding. 


BROWALLIA: B. speciosa (B. major), dark 
blue; B. viscosa Sapphire Gem, dark blue; 
B. americana (B. elata), light blue. 
Campanula pyramidalis is good for late 

blooms and furnishes height after the main 
crop of delphiniums. C. persicifolia and 
its various forms fit in very well for early 
bloom. The Canterbury bells, however, 
are likely to be ‘‘off color’’, messy and leave 
large gaps when they have gone by. 

The platycodons furnish an excellent 
blue and are important mid-season to late 
bloomers. They are most effective when 
planted in fairly large clumps. 

Stokesia levis (S. cyanea) is a grand 
plant for the inside of the border for low 
effects. 

Among the gladioli a few of the best 
varieties are: Blue Beauty, Blue Admiral, 
Milford, Pelegrina, Allegro and Blue 


Danube. These all have real blue coloring. 
The best standards or tree plants for 
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accents are: Petunias (Glamour Girl 
proved excellent), heliotrope and ver- 
benas. The latter two seem to be tempera- 
mental in some locations but the petunia 
standards have been very consistent. 

The rest of the annuals which have 
proved satisfactory for edging and filling in 
are: Ageratum, heliotrope, verbena, petu- 
nia, statice, Gilia capitata, Salvia farina- 
cea and cynoglossum Firmament. There 
are plenty of other blues that might give 
satisfaction but these are the plants I have 
used to achieve my purpose. The propor- 
tion of light to dark blue is about two to 
one. I have also found it well to place the 
dark tones in back of the lighter ones. This 
gives a better color balance. 


—QOswald H. Beames. 


Falmouth, Mass. 
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Crape myrtles are very satisfactory street shrubs in the South. 


Crape Myrtles in the South 


HERE there is a sufficient space be- 

tween the sidewalk and the street 
crape myrtles are things of beauty on hot 
Summer days. The beauty of the blooms 
in Summer—when bloom is needed in the 
shrubbery—offsets the lack of leaves in 
Winter. Also, there is a wide color range 
from pinks to reds, from lavenders to pur- 
ples and chaste white. 

Crape myrtles thrive in the warmer 
states and especially in the warmer sections 
of North Carolina. They do particularly 
well in the Piedmont section and from 
there to the Atlantic ocean. Once in a while 
a very severe Winter comes to the Pied- 
mont section and the plants are killed to 
the ground but new shoots appear and the 
plants go on growing again. 

A mixture of cottonseed meal and bone 
meal should be fed to crape myrtles in 
April. After the ground freezes in early 
Winter a mulch of well-rotted cow manure 
should be placed around the plants away 
from the stems. In late Spring this manure 
may be dug gently into the soil to provide 
food and humus. 
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A solution of nicotine sulphate applied 
early in the growing season should take 
care of the aphids which sometimes make 
the leaves unattractive. Powdery mildew 
may be controlled with an application of 
commercial lime sulphur diluted to about 
one part in 80 parts of water applied as 
soon as the buds burst into bloom. 


—Algine F. Neely. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Lily Stems Grow New Roots 


FORTUNATE accident has taught 

me something about the propagation 

of Lilium canadense rubrum. In June last 
year, while attempting to transplant two 
growing plants of this variety, I failed to 
cut deeply enough with the shovel and, as 
a result, cut off their stems about two 


both stems had previously formed 
small roots, I resisted the impulse to 
throw them away. 

Instead, I replanted the severed 
stems and kept the soil about them 
moist. The roots already on the stems, 
together with those which formed 
later, were able subsequently to estab- 
lish the cut-off stems as independent 
plants. Within less than a month after 
the accident, both crippled plants bore 
several perfect blooms. 

Upon lifting one of these two 
plants in mid-September I found, to 
my amazement, that it had formed 
about a dozen bulblets along the sides 
and at the base of its stem. This was 
unusual in that the new bulbs of 
Lilium canadense and several other 
eastern American lilies normally form 
at the ends of underground stems sent 
out by the parent bulbs. In this case, 
however, no parent bulb was present 
and the new ones formed for the stor- 
age of the food material being sent down 
by the upper stem and leaves. 

The old bulbs which were left stranded 
in the soil when the flowering shoots were 
removed were transplanted to another lo- 
cation. They made small growths but did 
not bloom again. I regret now that I did 
not plant them in my greenhouse, as they 
might have bloomed there. I dug these old 
bulbs December 6 and, upon finding that 
there were three in each clump, I divided 
and replanted them. 

—William S. Straight. 
Kingston, Mass. 


Dumbarton Oaks Now Open 


HE photograph reproduced on the 

front cover was taken at Dumbarton 
Oaks, 31st Street, Georgetown, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Formerly the property of Henry 
C. Calhoun, it was given to Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1941 by its recent owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. 

In addition to the house, Dumbarton 
Oaks embraces 40 well-gardened acres and 
is open to the public on certain days. A 
guide service is provided. 
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inches above the bulbs. Noticing that . 
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Pennsylvania Garden Council 


Regional Advisory Garden Council 

representing the Pennsylvania coun- 
ties of Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Mont- 
gomery and Philadelphia has been formed. 
It includes Mrs. E. Page Allinson of the 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. E. Florence Rivinus of the Garden 
Club of America and Mr. John C. Wister, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. The council will act as a clearing 
house of information and will supply the 
local organizations with lists of speakers 
and advisers. It will keep these speakers 
and advisers informed as to the latest offi- 
cial information in order that the work 
may be co-ordinated. 

The educational campaign is directed 
to three important groups of people: (1) 
Backyard gardeners with previous experi- 
ence in vegetable growing; (2) Supervised 
vacant lot gardeners; (3) Persons with 
larger places and non-commercial farms. 

The purpose of the council is to encour- 
age gardening as an important factor in 
building health and morale and to relieve 
the strain on transportation facilities. It 
does not encourage amateur gardeners to 
compete with the existing commercial 
growers but rather to grow things only for 
their own needs. The council feels that 
persons experienced in small vegetable gar- 
dening should be encouraged to increase 
their past production, but that inexperi- 
enced people should be guided by local 
advisors before attempting any of these 
activities. 

Attention is called to the fact that gov- 
ernment officials have already expressed 
their desire that ornamental gardening 
should not be given up at this time. 


New Books in Philadelphia 


HE following are the books recently 
added to the library of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society: 


Alexander & Woodward. Flora of the Unicorn 
Tapestries. 1941. 

Bahrt, George M. &% Others. Hunger Signs in 
Crops. A symposium. 1941. 

Bates, Alfred. Gardener’s Third Year. Trees, 
vines and shrubs. 1941. 

Betts & Perkins. Thomas Jefferson’s Flower 
Garden at Monticello. 1941. 

Farnham, Dwight. Embattled Male in the 
Garden; or Why Women Are Queer in the 
Country. 1941. 

— Natalie. Your Garden in the City. 

41. 

Gcldsmith, Margaret Olthof. Designs for Out- 
door Living. 1941. 

Gustafson, A. F. Soils and Soil Management. 
lst ed., 2nd imp. 1941. 

Johnson, Loyal R. How to Landscape Your 
Grounds. 1941. 

Kellogg, Charles E. Soils That Support Us. An 
introduction to the study of soils and their 
use by men. 1941. 

Larkey & Pyles. Herbal (1525). 1941. 

Lowrie, Sarah Dickson. Strawberry Mansion; 
First Known as Somerton, the House of 
Many Masters. 1941. 

oo Sterling B. Color; How to Use It. 
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Marshall & Taylor. Cactacee. With illustrated 
keys of all tribes, sub-tribes and genera; 
supplementing the work of Britton & Rose. 
1941. 

Marshall & Woods. Glossary of Succulent Plant 
Terms. 1938. 

Palmer, Putnam &% Arouni. Who's Zoo in the 
Garden. Verses, flower lore and illustrations. 
1941. 

Sharples, Ada White. Alaska Wild Flowers. 
1938. 

U. S. D. A. Soils and Men; Yearbook of 
Agriculture. 1938. 

Teele, Winifred. Flower Arrangement Primer. 
1940. 

Trovillion & Trovillion. Tussie Mussies. A 
collection of flower and garden sentiments 
in prose and verse. 1941. 

Wright, Priscilla Hovey. Weeds Are More Fun. 
1941. 


Victory Gardens in Illinois 


ITH the appointment by Governor 

Green of Lester J. Norris of St. 
Charles, Ill., as chairman, the Illinois Vic- 
tory Garden campaign was begun on Janu- 
ary 13. The committee appointed includes 
Mrs. Warren Shoemaker, Mrs. Raymond 
Knotts, and Mrs. T. J. Knudson of the 
Garden Club of Illinois, C. Eugene Pfister, 
R. Milton Carleton and Oakleigh V. 
Morgan of the Men’s Garden Club of IIli- 
nois, and Professors Lee A. Somers and 
L. Alp of the University of Illinois. 

On January 20, R. Milton Carleton, 
secretary of the committee, reported to 
Governor Green and the State Council of 
Defense that a number of important steps 
had already been completed and that the 
program was well under way. These ac- 
complishments included the program itself 
(actually a four page manual), a bulletin 
of instructions for inexperienced gardeners 
in the course of preparation, preliminary 
surveys of soils in several sections begun, 
test community projects completed to de- 
termine public interest, speakers’ bureau 
ready for engagements, a victory garden 
show in September in the process of organi- 
zation, an operating chart of the state 
organization prepared, and contact made 
with the 1,200 local defense districts 
throughout the state to assist them in set- 
ting up their garden programs. 

A complete farm program is in opera- 
tion under the University of Illinois, seek- 
ing to increase the supply of healthful 
foods for farm families. 


Victoria's Spring Festival 


NNOVATIONS at the annual Spring 

Garden Festival in Victoria, B. C., which 
is to be held this year April 22 to 25, 
includes a tour of Beacon Hill Park afoot. 
H. Warren, superintendent of parks, and 
Alderman Duncan MacTavish of the 
Horticultural Society will be in charge of 
this pilgrimage, which they intend to make 
as practical as possible. Plants and garden 
design will thus be studied under authority. 

At the Get Together Dinner which is 
always a featured highlight of the festival, 
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YARDEN makers having koda- 

chrome slides which they 
would like to exchange for 
garden or flower slides made by 
other garden makers are invited 
to use this column. State in not 
more than thirty words what you 
have and what you want. No 
charge is made for this service. 


Wish to exchange wild flower transparen- 
cies. Have many of ladyslippers and other 
native plants. Address JAB-38, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Want to buy kodachrome slides of Spring 
wild flowers for use in Ohio parish. Let me 


know what you have and how much you ask. 
Address FEB-35, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Have slides of rock plants as well as other 
plants to trade for garden flowers, roses, trees 
or shrubs. Address DEB-31, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Desire colored slides of trees. Named, if 
possible. To be used in New England. Address 
FEB-16, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have none to exchange yet but would like 
to buy some kodachromes of Spring bulbs. 
Write what you have and how much you ask. 
gag JAB-39, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 





Am looking for kodachrome slides featur- 
ing colonial architecture in garden settings. 
I have colored slides in wide variety. Slides 
will be used only in New England. Address 
JA-37, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can offer flower arrangements around the 
year. Am interested in exchanging for other 
well-designed arrangements or table settings. 
=_— FEB-42, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 





Can supply kodachromes in a wide variety 
of subjects, including flowers, shrubs, trees, 
birds and marine life for lecturers. Address 
JAB-40, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Would like to exchange slides of herb gar- 
dens or of individual herb plants. Address 
FE-41, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wish to exchange kodachrome slides with 
someone on West Coast. Want gardens or 
plants. Offer pictures taken in East. Address 
OCB.-4, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have no slides to exchange yet but wish 
to purchase kgdachromes of native and for- 
eign grasses, especially bamboo and sugar 
cane. Must be clear enough to identify. Ad- 
sm FEB-43, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 





Has anyone else house plant slides to ex- 
change? I have some shasta daisy and del- 
phinium duplicates to spare. Address JA-36, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have kodachromes of rock plants taken 
in Colorado, fields of flowers, gardens and 
perennials. Am willing to exchange for well- 
designed gardens, shrubs or perennials. Ad- 
dress DEB-30, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


Mass. 





I have a few scenic views taken in New Eng- 
land which I should like to exchange for 
other scenic views or gardens. Address OCB-2, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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Thousands of New Blooms When You Need Them Most 


The most exciting development in the chrysanthemum world. 
Nothing like them has been seen before. 
September Cloud September Gold September Bronze 
White with Primrose @ _ Brilliant Golden ©@ Vivid Bronze 
Center Yellow Autumnal Tints 
60 cents each, all three for $1.60. Order four 
of each for an abundant display; price, $6.00. 


In 1941 Bristol’s Mrs. Pierre 8. New Bristol Hardy Plant Oatalog in full color now 
DuPont, III was the sensation. available. If you are not on our mailing list, send 
This year it will be more popular 10c please, to cover cost of handling. Dept. HO. 


B T° 











Bargains in Larger Trees 


Quick results without paying for very large specimens. The following 
are nice, well-rooted and all transplanted at prices little more than some- 
times charged for mere seedlings. 5 of one kind at 10 rate. 


(10) (100) 

ACER Platanoides (Norway Maple) ....... 4-5feet $5.50 $37.50 
6-8 feet 7.00 57.50 

“ Rubrum (Red Maple) ............... 4-6 feet 5.50 37.50 
6-8 feet 8.50 65.00 

“ Saccharum (Sugar Maple) .......... 4-6 feet 5.50 37.50 


6-8 feet 8.50 65.00 


BETULA Alba (European White Birch) ... 4-6 feet 11.00 90.00 
” Papyrifera (Paper Birch) ....... 4-6 feet 6.50 47.50 
6-8 feet 8.50 65.00 

. Populifolia (Common “White” 


I ag c as Ca eas «hs oe an 4-6 feet 6.00 37.50 

6-8 feet 8.00 60.00 

QUERCUS Alba (White Oak) ............. 5-6 feet 8.00 60.00 
- Bicolor (Swamp White Oak) ... 5-6 feet 8.00 60.00 
o Coccinea (Scarlet oak) ........ 3-4 feet 6.00 50.00 
= Macrocarpa (Bur Oak) ........ 4-6 feet 8.00 60.00 
5 Nigra (Water Oak) ........... 4-6 feet 8.00 60.00 
- Palustris (Pin Oak) ........... 4-6 feet 8.00 60.00 
- Rubra (Northern Red Oak) .... 6-8 feet 18.00 155.00 
- Robur (English Oak) ......... 4-6 feet 8.00 60.00 
- Velutina (Black Oak) ......... 4-6 feet 8.00 60.00 





On page 50 of our 1942 Short Guide appears a Special Offer of 46 other trees at 
bargain prices. Over 800 kinds described and priced. Copy free (25c west of Iowa) 


Kelsey Nursery Serwice 


50F CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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when amateur and professional gardeners 
argue out some of their problems, R. Row: 
Holland, chairman of the parks board of 
Vancouver, will be a guest speaker. 


Flower Show in New York 


S USUAL, the flower show in New 
York, to be held in Grand Central 
Palace from March 16-21 inclusive, will 
have several large exhibits set up by the 
garden clubs. The Garden Club of Amer- 
ica, on the second floor, will represent 
house fronts and yards similar to those of 
a typical housing project. There will be 
simple and practical plantings, with utility 
gardens which are expected to prove espe- 
cially interesting. 

This section of the show will also in- 
clude yard gardens and flower arrangement 
classes. —Itwo demonstration flower ar- 
rangements will be shown daily. 

Another feature will be a map of the 
United States showing the chief agricul- 
tural products of the country and the 
amount produced by each individual state. 
The wild flowers of the different states, 
colored by hand, will appear as a decora- 
tive border. 


Barnes Foundation Courses 


HERE are a few vacancies in the 

botany and ecology courses at the 
Arboretum of the Barnes Foundation, 
Merion, Pa., for the Spring term, which 
begins the first week in April. Botany 
classes will be conducted by Dr. John M. 
Fogg, Jr., and Dr. D. Walter Steckbeck, 
both of the botany department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry, also of the botany department of 
the university, will teach the classes in 
ecology. Details may be obtained upon 
application to Laura L. Barnes, director 
of the Arboretum of the Barnes Founda- 
tion, Merion, Pa. 


Savannah Camellia Show 
HE Garden Club Council of Chatham 


County has announced that the annual 
Savannah Camellia Show has been post- 
poned until February 28 and March | 
owing to the cold weather. No change in 
date has yet been announced for the garden 
pilgrimage, which is scheduled to be held 
April 2 and 3 by the same organization as 
part of the Garden Club of Georgia's state- 
wide pilgrimage. 


Houston Plans Azalea Trail 


HE seventh annual Azalea Trail of 

the River Oaks Garden Club will be 
held in Houston, Texas, March 7 and 8. 
Twelve private gardens will be open at 
this time for a small charge. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the pub- 
licity chairman, Mrs. L. A. Stevenson, 
2425 Del Monte Drive, Houston. 
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When Lilium Catesbzi Blooms 


OST lilies are so regular in their 
blossoming seasons that exceptions 
among them are noteworthy. The Catesby 
lily, southern cousin to the northern wood 
lily, blooms in North Carolina in June 
and July. At the southern end of its range, 
bordering the Florida everglades, its season 
is October and even into November. Some 
local residents report that it sometimes 
blooms there again in May, although this 
has not been fully verified. Transplanted 
bulbs of it grown by Dr. Vollmer in San 
Francisco and by myself at Islip, N. Y., 
the past Summer both bloomed in Septem- 
ber and October instead of in mid-Summer, 
as is reported in horticultural books. Con- 
sequently, further reports of its blooming 
in cultivation will be helpful in clearing up 
the question of its normal season of bloom. 
It is regarded as difficult to domesticate 
and its peculiar growth habits probably 
largely account for this. It makes basal 
leaves from the bulb in the Fall and grows 
all Winter, only dying down as the flower 
stalk appears in May. In this it much re- 
sembles the madonna lily but, unlike that 
species, it has a preference for a very acid, 
loose, sandy soil and constant moisture. 

Its tiny yellow bulb is delicate and only 
dormant a short time in early Fall. If trans- 
planted then into suitable soil and kept 
growing all Winter in a coldframe or cool 
house, it does well. 

The large, wide-spreading but rather 
spidery flowers vary in color from bright 
red to orange or cream. A white-flowered 
form has also been collected here at Braden- 
ton, Fla., by Dr. B. G. Arnold and is an 
interesting novelty among the prevailingly 
red, orange and yellow upright-flowered 
lilies. If this plant, with its large and 
bright-colored, often frilly flowers, can be 
had in bloom in late Fall and early Winter, 
as appears to be the case, it is distinctly 
worth cultivating. 

—Forman T. McLean. 
Bradenton, Fla. 











NEW FLOWERS 
For 1942 GARDENS 


Ageratum, Blue Bedder — Dwarf com- 
pact little plants covered with large 
clusters of deep lavender blue flowers. 
For a striking border arrangement 
combine with Marigold Melody. 
Pkt. 25c. 

Marigold Melody—12 in. high bearing a 
profusion of brilliant orange crested 
flowers. Pkt. 25c. 

Spider Flower, Giant Pink Queen—A 
novel and interesting annual. The 
huge trusses of bright salmon pink 
flowers change to blush pink and 
white as they mature, giving a two- 
toned effect. Pkt. 25c. 


1 Pkt. each of the above for 60c 
1942 Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 



















Mows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying . .. Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow ... 

Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


GRAVELY MFG. co. BOX 404 DUNBAR,W.VA. 
| YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 
major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor . . . Then, 
change Power Attachments ac- q 


cording to the job. With the aly tes Bact 


“Solving Siz Up- 
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PLANT MORE VEGETABLES THIS YEAR 


If You Have Suitable Ground for Them, But Flowers Are Needed to 
Help Keep Up Your Morale — Here Are a Few Interesting Varieties 
You Can Secure and Nearly All Can Be Started Indoors Now 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—Several colors each in Single, Double and Camellia- 
flowered, strong bulbs, 25c each, $2.50 dozen. 


GLOXINIAS—In four separate colors, these are excellent house plants, 35¢c each, 
$3.50 dozen. 


AMARYLLIS—Mammoth mixed hybrids, 75c each, $8.00 dozen. Also blood red, and 
red with white stripes, 75c each. Large, mixed hybrids, 50c each, $5.00 dozen. 


TUBEROSES—Double Pearl, $1.00 dozen. Single Mexican, 75c dozen. 


HYMENOCALLIS (Ismene) Calathina “Peruvian daffodils’—To flower indoors 
now or plant outdoors in May. Large bulbs with roots, 25c each, $2.50 dozen. 
Mammoth bulbs to carry two spikes each, 40c each, $4.00 dozen. NOTE—Bulbs 
with live, active roots will flower freely, those minus roots very poorly. 


LILIUM BULBS—12 distinct varieties to flower this year, $3.00. 
LILIUM SEEDS—12 packets, distinct, easily germinated varieties, $2.00. 


LILIUM FORMOSANUM-—Giant white form. September bloomer strong flowering 
bulbs, 30c each, $3.00 dozen. Extra big bulbs, 50c each, $5.00 dozen. 


COLLECTION—20 varieties HERB SEEDS, $1.50; 10 varieties, 75c. 
Send for our new Spring catalogue now ready, free on application 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front and Federal Streets, Weymouth, Mass. 















THE SONG OF A 
BIRD WILL RELAX 
YOUR MIND 


Audubon Feeders attract 
birds without delay and 
keep them in full view 
while feeding. 
If squirrels bother you, we 
can solve your problem. 
Feeders for small and large 
estates. Ask for our folder. 
Automatic Feeder with 
plastic tube $2.25 postpaid 


audubon g workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 





NEW BEAUTY! ( 
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—or 25c or $1 from 








TRY Hy-GRO 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 











February 15, 1942 
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Feed all plants minerals and vitamins 
while you water them with odorless 
HY-GRO — once a month feeding gives 
plants new vigor. AT YOUR DEALER 


HY-GRO, Dept. E, Cranbury, N. J. 
















Jackson & a 
LONGEST-BLOOMING 


HARDY YELLOW CLIMBER 


king Midas, 


YPECTACULAR! King Midas will lavish 
on your garden the fabulous wealth of the 
thee 2 King, turning all it touches into gold! 
A blaze of glory for pillar, porch, pergola, trel- 
lis, fence, or corner of yard, house or garage. 


Have Hundreds of Large, Double 


Blooms from Even a Single Plant! 


l t-bi g—begins early, continues till 
other large-flowered climbers have ended. 


Lavishly prolific—many large clusters of 4 to 6. 


Pointed buds—golden-yellow flushed with red, 
slow to open, lovely for oo 
Large, long-lasting, double ote 
high-centered, Hybrid- Tea- i. to 5in. 
» across. Clear, unfading yellow fi petals 
drop. Medium long stems; glossy foliage. 
Extremely hardy—disease-resistant; stands heat. 
Fast-growing—establishes itself quickly; 8- to 
10-ft. canes. Will bloom freely next year. 
This amazing Climbing Rose with the Midas 
touch performs miracles of beauty where- 
ever you plant it. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 
12 for $15. We hope we have grown enough 
plants but urge you to order now; we'll 
send postpaid at proper planting time. 


Catalog FREE 


In natural color--the new 1942 
Roses, first choices of the Fes- 
tival of Roses and all the favor- 
ites from the world’s largest 
Rose growers. Sensational new 
white Butterfly Bush, newly per- 
fected Dwarf Apple Trees, many 
fine new Perennials. Write today. 


Plant 
Patent 
applied for 


































3 Jackson & Perkins Co. 


180 Rose Lane, NEWARK, New York State 
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When can trilliums be moved with safety? 

It is possible to move trilliums at almost any time, 
even in flower, if sufficient care is taken. However, this 
is not generally recommended. Moving after they have 
died down and become dormant is much safer. 

* * * * 

By whom was the Mary Wallace rose originated and 
after whom was it named? 

It was originated by Dr. W. Van Fleet and, owing to 
the fact that he died soon afterward, it was introduced 
by the American Rose Society for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1924. It was named after 
the daughter of Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture at that time, and the sister of the recent Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the present Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace. 


* * * * 


What causes the buds on my azalea to turn brown and 
not open? It bloomed well in the house last year. 

It is difficult to diagnose the case without seeing the 
plant. However, it is possible that the room is too warm 
and the plant is not getting enough water. Azaleas like 
a fairly cool atmosphere and a moist but not soggy soil. 

* * * * 

Is banding the trunks with sticky substances of any 
value in controlling the elm leaf beetle? If so, when should 
it be done? 

The advantage, if any, is very small, because the 
adults fly to the new leaves in the Spring. There they 
feed and lay their eggs. Then, the larve hatch out and 
continue the feeding, after which they descend to 
pupate in the crevices of the bark and around the bases 
of the trees. The damage, however, is already done. 

* * * * 

Can you tell me what causes the buds to drop from my 
camellia which I am growing indoors? 

The bud drop may have been caused by too dry an 
atmosphere or by allowing the soil to get too dry. Too 
much water in the soil may also produce the same results 
and so may a widely fluctuating temperature. 





TUBEROUS-ROOTED 


BEGONIAS 


Plant these now and enjoy them all 
year. Pot them now for they make 
wonderfully profuse blooming plants 
for the home. As the weather turns 
warm, set them outdoors where they 
will thrive and bloom until late fall. 
Begonias are finest for deep shade— 
beautiful foliage with huge flowers 
in every brilliant color imaginable. 
Giant Single Flowering: Pink, yellow, 
crimson, white and mixed. 
Giant Double Camelia-Flowered: Crim- 
son, Salmon-pink, White and mixed. 
Frilled: White, Yellow-red, Salmon-pink 
and mixed. 





For all your Garden Ideas send for the 
new FLOWERFIELD Catalogue. Complete 
listings of the finest plants, bulbs, roots, 
flower and vegetable seeds. 


Selected Tubers 
Six—-$1.75 Twelve—$3.00 


owertield 

















Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 

for the best 1941-42 year book submitted 
by a garden club. It offers a, second prize of $25, 
a third prize of $10 and three additional prizes 
of $5 each. This competition is restricted to in- 
dividual clubs; it does not apply to federations. 
No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each year book sub- 
mitted from all angles. Comprehensiveness, orig- 
inality, make-up, artistry — these and other 
points wilh be factors in determining the deci- 
sions of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. There is one reservation, however. 
Garden clubs which received prizes in 1941 will 
not be permitted to make entries in the 1942 
competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by 
October 1, 1942. Please note that the closing 
date has been made one month later than in past 
years. This change is made at the request of 
interested garden clubs. 

















——_-_ 21 PARKSIDE AVE., FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORE 
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The salal is a good plant for shaded spots. 


A Neglected Evergreen 


ALAL, Gaultheria shallon, is a west coast, broad-leaved ever- 

green which suffers undeserved neglect. It is an almost perfect 
companion in massed plantings of rhododendrons and mountain 
laurel. For undergrowth plantings with either deciduous or 
evergreen trees it makes a happy companion for native ferns. It 
will grow in open sunlight, if its roots are well mulched and 
shaded, but it loves best the shady places other plants abhor. 

The English have used it rather extensively where they have 
wanted underplantings for bird shelters, as its fruits are attrac- 
tive to many birds. In fact, this native plant has been more 
appreciated in England and Scotland where it was introduced 
when the young Scottish explorer, David Douglas, sent it back 
from the American Northwest than it is in this country. It was 
one of the first plants he saw when he landed near the mouth 
of the Columbia River in 1824 and he fell in love with it at 
once. ‘“The fruit is abundant and very good so that I hope it 
will ere long find a place in the fruit garden as well as the orna- 
mental border,’’ wrote Douglas in his journal. The fruit has 
never been a serious contender for honors for the table, however. 

Native from British Columbia into California and from the 
sand cliffs—where it grows in the humus-filled surface soil— 
of the coast well up into the mountains, salal has a wide range. 
Near the coast it grows up to six feet high but as it approaches 
the mountains it becomes lower growing. It responds well to 
trimming, becoming a compact shrub and losing its tendency 
toward leggedness. 

It must have a humus-filled soil with an acid reaction. For 
really lusty growth, however, it must have its foliage well 
washed by rain or mist now and then—or with the garden hose 
after sundown—and a plentiful supply of moisture in the soil 
about its roots. 

It has heart-shaped leaves, up to four inches in length, that 
are a glossy dark green above and light green underneath. The 
flowers are pinkish white, urn-shaped and look as though made 
of wax. They are borne in both terminal and axillary racemes. 
The bushes are abundantly covered during May and June, with 
blossoms appearing occasionally into late Fall. The flowers are 
followed by dark purple fruits which are highly ornamental. 

On the eastern coast, salal has not liked the northern climate, 
just surviving at the Arnold Arboretum, but from New York 
southward it finds more congenial conditions. Genérally speak- 
ing, it should be given the same growing conditions as rhodo- 
dendrons and kalmias and it will be perfectly at home. 

—Robert Moulton Gatke. 
Salem, Ore. 


February 15, 1942 
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Can These New Plants 
Be Bought 


CLOVE PINK 
“OLD SPICE" 


PATENTED 


























A summer and autumn bloom- 
ing pink, having the real spice 
fragrance. 12-inch stems. 
Hardy as an oak. 8 for $1.50. 
12 for $5. 


TRITOMA 
"SPRINGTIME" 


PATENTED 





NEW Daphne “SOMERSET” 


PATENTED 


Highest honors from England's Royal 
Horticultural Society. Scented, blush- 
pink blooms. Growth habit upright to 
about 3 feet; bushy, and practically 
evergreen. Transplants easily with 
bare roots. Flowering plants 15 to 18 
inches high, each $2. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Contains more new plants than request 25c in coins or stamps to 
ever. In order to secure this out- cover postage and handling cost 
standingly fine book, it is neces- of this beautifully illustrated big 
sary that you enclose with your book. 


Chief American Agents for Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 


Wayside Gardens 


Mentor, Ohio 


At last here is a truly hardy 
one. 10 to 15 flowers on 8- 
foot spikes. Tops of flowers 
brilliant red; lower half soft 
ivory white. Beautiful con- 
trast. 3 for $2. 12 for $6. 








29 Mentor Avenue 








VICTORY gardeners should have 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By E. 


I, Farrington 


With it you will save 
seed, time, labor, and 
space — and harvest a 
succession of crops all 
Summer long. It is in- 


dispensable for all 





home gardeners. 


140 pages 19 illustrations Octavo 


$1.00 Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 

















TO THOSE WHO DO NOT KNOW 


THREE 


sprincs WATERLILIES 


Our Catalogue for 1942 


Freely illustrated in color, lists half- 
a-hundred of the finest Hardy and 
Tender Waterlilies. It also presents 
Lotus, aquatic plants, and fancy fish 
for pools and aquariums. Write to- 
day for a copy. 





AND ALSO TO THOSE WHO DO KNOW THEM 
sal We Offer This Collection of Hardy Waterlilies 


Marliac chromatella. Yellow. These four 
Marliac White. Arne 7 Choice Lilies 
Pink Opal. Dark Pink. 

Helen Fowler. Pink. $4.80 
Order the collection today — we ship at 
proper planting time. 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 


1622 No. Main Road, Lilypons, Maryland 


411 No. 7th St., Suite 713 | 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 1622, St. Louis, Mo. | Dept. 1622, cago, Ill. 











RARE 
AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various shades 
of white, pink, red, orange, salmon, 
yellow, brick, carmine, purple, etc., 10 
and 15 cents each. 


Abelia Grandiflora, 12-15”, 2 for ........ $.50 
pS EE OE rrr ree -75 
Cornus, Kausa and Mas, 18-24”, 2 for .... .50 
Cotoneasters in 9 varieties, 3 "eae opie -50 
Daphne Mezereum, 6-9”, 3 for .......... .50 


Dogwoods, Pink, Pink flowers, 8-12” .... .75 
Dogwoods, Single, white, common, 18-24” "25 


Ween Dem, 4-6", BE For ..cccccccccver 2.50 
Enkianthus campanulata, 6-8", 3 for .... 
Flowering Crabs, 12-15, 12 years, each .. .50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12- 15”, 4 me Sse .50 
PE SPER nce ces ebeeecvcs -50 
Gingko, Maidenhair Tree, 4-8”, 5 for core ae 
Halesia, Monticola & Tetraptera, 15”,2 for .50 
Hawthorn Washington, 12-18”, 3 for .... .60 
ee A, A UE eect noeecevces .50 
Ilex Opaca, 6-8”, OU Se ee 5.00 
Ilex Verticillata, 12-18”, 6 ea diets O% .50 
Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5 for ............ .50 
Juniper Andorra, 6- 6 T ~ pegme gage -50 
Kerria japonica, 12 -18” Co oe .50 
Kelreuteria paniculata, freee -75 
Lilacs, 15 varieties, 12-15”, 2 for ....... .50 
Magnolia glauca, 8-12”, 2 for .......... .50 
Magnolia lillifiora, 12-15” ............. -75 
Magnolia macrophylla, 9-12”, 3 for ...... .50 
Magnolia soulangeana, 12-15” .......... -75 
Magnolia soulangeana, Nigra, 12-15” .... .75 
Magnolia stellata, 8-10” ............00- -75 
Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” ....... -75 
Maple Japanese, red cut leaf, 8-10” ...... -75 
Mock orange in variety, 12-15”, 3 for .... .50 
Mountain Ash, 12-15”, 2 for ........... -50 
Oaks, Scarlet, Willow and Pin, 18”, 3 for . .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, per 100 ....... 4.00 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10”, 5 for........... -50 
Pieris Japonica, 8-12”, DN 6 eudasedese -50 
ee I ed, DB SOEs occcecescvcoes -50 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for ..... .50 
Gees es Bea. BS FOP wc ccccvccvcese .50 
Sophora, Japonica, 12-18”, 2 for ........ .50 


Sorrell Tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for .. .50 


Taxus (in six varieties), 4-6”, 4to5 for .. .50 
Viburnum Carlesi, 8-12 _ Reece Seer -50 
Viburnums, Various red- ‘berried, 8 for ... .50 


White Birch, oo gt | are .50 


Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price 
list describing 170 rare and unusual 
Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
and Berry-bearing Shrubs and Trees. 
Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNSYLVANIA 
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_ ee SS RAIN. WIND &- 
AN = ot ) RAID SHELTERS / 


> Protect your early seed sowing outdoors—make 
your Defense Garden grow more! Bring on vegeta- 
bles weeks earlier, when they are scarce at the 
market. For safe, simple and economical protection 
cover your seeds with 


COBB 
MINIATURE 
GREENHOUSES 


®& Grow bigger blooms from Spring bulbs and 
perennials, too—weeks earlier! 


> Patent, rust-proof wires and glass are quickly 
assembled. The strong, sturdy sections are easily 
portable. Simply place them where wanted — no 
staking or other anchoring is necessary. 


Automatic Ventilation and Watering 


Nothing need be manipulated for ventilating. Rain- 
or hose-water runs right down the sides, straight to 
the roots where it is needed. 


The most popular pattern — the Tent — is shown. 
Only $11 buys a full set of 23 units to cover 27 feet 
of row. Complete with glass and rust-proof wires, 
and glass to close the ends of the rows. Full erec- 
tion instructions and simple, patented construction 
help you put yours together easily. 

Other sizes and smaller sets are available. Without 
obligation, send now for illustrated folder and full 
price list—sow seeds a month earlier. 


S. COBB, Dep’t 40H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Or see your nearest dealer: 
Max Schling, 618 Madison Ave., New York City 
Little Tree Farms, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Beckert Seed & Bulb Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Stumpp & Walter Co., at any of their 6 stores 
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Motorized 
“SOLDIERS 

of the SOIL” 
Help You Grow 
MORE Food for 
Defense 





BOLENS 


GARDEN TRACTORS 





Soldiers on the ‘‘Home 
Front’’, YOU can meet War- 
time demand for MORE 
FOOD—despite labor short- 
age. Do it with HUSKI 
Power Gardening Equip- 
ment! HUSKIS help inten- 
sify acreage, give crops bet- 
ter care, speed up maturity 
for better prices. Adaptable to every row crop, any soil con- 
dition, with QUICK HITCH Implements and Tools to make 
ALL garden tasks easier, faster saving labor costs, Repair 
Parts sree available, Write for New HUSKI Catalog. 
BOLENS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H-3, Port Washington, Wis. 
Bolens HUSEL ... World’ s Oldest and Most Complete Line 

of Power Gardening Equipment 
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Proper Use of Peat as a Mulch 
RANULATED peat, both the im- 


ported kind which was commonly 
used and the domestic which now takes its 
place, constitutes probably the neatest and 
most attractive mulch available. Applied in 
the proper thickness, it is valuable in con- 
serving ground moisture and in controlling 
the growth of weeds. For ericaceous plants 
it furnishes nearly natural surface condi- 
tions. Lastly, as a finishing touch to 
planted areas, it will give that ‘“‘flower 
show finish’’ so much desired by home 
gardeners. 

These facts are well known to the pub- 
lic but what is less well known is the proper 
way in which to prepare peat for using it 
as a mulch. 

As peat comes from the bale, it is prac- 
tically bone dry and is commonly very 
lumpy. Considerable hand labor is re- 
quired to break up the lumps and when the 
peat is reduced to its proper degree of fine- 
ness, it is so dry that it is easily blown away 
after it is spread on the surface of the 
ground. Furthermore, in this extremely 
dry state it will shed rain rather than ab- 
sorb it. A prolonged rain is required to 
soak through a layer of dust-dry peat. 

The correct way to prepare dried peat 
for use as a mulch is as follows: Spread the 
required amount in a layer three or four 
inches thick on some hard, level surface 
such as a garage floor or a concrete drive- 
way. Soak it with water, either from a hose 
or watering can. Apply as much water as 
the peat will take up. In half an hour take 
a square-mouthed shovel and turn the peat 
over, using just the same method as in 
mixing sand and cement for making con- 
crete. Then spread the peat out and wet it 
again. 

After a while shovel the peat into a 
conical pile and allow it to stand over 
night. At this stage the majority of the 
lumps may be broken down by whacking 
them with the back of a shovel. Those that 
escape can be forgotten about until the 
following day when the peat should again 
be spread out and then sprinkled with 
water. 

Allow the peat to stand for a little while 
and once more work it over well with the 
shovel. By this time practically all the 
lumps will have disappeared, the peat will 
have a uniform dark brown color and will 
be soft and fluffy. A handful of it will feel 
like a handful of bran or dry mash. It will 
not be harsh as is dry peat. It should be 
uniformly moist but should not be wet. 
One should be able to squeeze a handful 
of it without extracting a particle of 
moisture. 

In this condition the peat will spread 
easily and evenly and will not blow away 
before it has had a chance to settle down. 
Also, it will take up Summer showers as 
easily as ordinary garden soil. This sounds 
like a great deal of work but, actually, it 
can be done in odd moments. 


——James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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The California Incense-Cedar 


ECAUSE of its columnar shape and 

its absolute refusal to turn the slight- 
est bit red in Winter, the California in- 
cense-cedar, Libocedrus decurrens, is a 
more than remarkable tree for the southern 
states and in the warmer parts of the 
region along the Atlantic Coast to Long 
Island. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the incense-cedar is really a tree and is not 
the same size as, Thuja (Biota) orientalis, 
which it resembles when very young. The 
trees attain a height of as much as 200 feet 
at home in their native California moun- 
tains and specimens as much as 75 feet 
high can be seen in the South. They should 
replace the all-too-common Lombardy 
poplars wherever a coniferous subject will 
do as well as a deciduous one, for they are 
permanent and among the most handsome 
of all the cultivated conifers. Also, while 
they are not exactly the shape of the Italian 
cypresses they do approximate them and 
are definitely more permanent. 

Incense-cedars have been grown, to 
some extent, for a very long time in the 
South. It is a common occurrence for this 
writer to be invited to see some ‘‘California 
redwoods” at some old house but when 
the trees are visited they almost invariably 
turn out to be incense-cedars. Perhaps, the 
most notable specimens are on an old estate 
at Hillsboro, N. C., where they were 
planted by an English gardener in years 
gone by and have attained a height of 60 
to 75 feet. 

This garden, like others, also shows 
that this tree will endure some shade, a 
phenomenon not often met with in coni- 
fers except in the hemlocks. Another of its 
virtues lies in the fact that it will endure 
rather wet feet. In the little arboretum at 
the University of North Carolina are 
healthy specimens planted in a section 
where it has been so wet during their youth 
that they were pushed over by high winds 
a few times. Apparently, almost any soil 
is suitable, for these trees can be seen thriv- 
ing in everything from the muck of the 
low country along the coast to the stiffest 
red clays of the Piedmont area. 

Young trees begin to bear their little 
cones at around 10 years of age. A high 
percentage of the cones are without viable 
seeds in many years, however, and one 
must gather a large quantity in order to get 
an appreciable amount of seeds. The cones, 
themselves, are very small and consist of 
but six scales, the last two often apparently 
sterile. One must also watch the cones in 
order to get the little winged seeds, for 
they fly away in a day or so after the cones 
begin to open in early Fall. 

The wood of the incense-cedar had long 
been used in the manufacture of pencils 
but one hears, these days, that the supply 
has been exhausted.—At least, our pencils 
seem to be made of the eastern red cedar, 
so plentiful in this part of the world. 


—wWilliam Lanier Hunt. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


February 15, 1942 









The World’s most famous Seed 
House is continuing to supply 
the high quality seeds so long 
associated with their name. 


They are obtainable from :-— 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohie 
(Chief Agents) 
R. H. Macy & Co, Inc., 
34th Street & Broadway, N.Y. 


A display of Sutton’s Flowers at 


For the convenience of those who formerly sent direct to 
Blenheim Palace, built for the famous 


: Reading for their requirements, but who hesitate te de so under 
a | of oe ough, = —— present conditions, we are supplying full up-to-date stocks to our 
Winston — je Miaeter Resident Representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.6, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. He also carries Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide for 1942, an informative, illustrated catalogue, 35e. post paid. 











BRITAINS BEST 





CHARM and BEAUTY are all too RARE 
in the Lives of Most New Yorkers 


That’s why we are so pleased to have another opportunity to welcome the 
International Flower Show at Grand Central Palace. 


We are glad that we may again be permitted to greet our old friends who 
will return to enjoy the charm and beauty of the Roosevelt. 


New friends, too, will appreciate this convenient hotel with its delightful 
rooms, meticulous service and delicious meals... all of which blend to create 
a cordial hospitality to which our guests return year after year. 

Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


HoTEL ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street (Two Blocks from the Flower Show) 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 











Directly Connected With Grand Central Terminal 



















Iuberous-Rooted BEGONIAS 


In Many New and Lovely Types 


De Pd Words cannot describe the charm of Tuberous Begonias — only 
= when you have them in your garden do you sense their beauty. They 

- are indeed the “World’s Most Glorious Flowers”. Blooms are 5 to 8 
inches across; colors include crimson, yellow, salmon, apricot, pink, 
orange, rose, scarlet, and white. If properly cared for the tubers will 
bloom for years. 





Rich’s Large Tubers $3 dozen 
Booklet Extra Large Tubers $5 dozen 
for 1942 describes Extra Select Tubers $7.50 dozen 
many different Rich’s Exhibition Tubers $10 dozen 
types. A copy will 
be mailed on All Tubers sent Postpaid, with Planting Instructions. 


request. Ask for 


Booklet 7 HOWARD R.RICH «* ATLANTIC: MAINE 


When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 
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Dnroor Spocials 
FOR A COLORFUL GARDEN 


Dreer’s Quality seeds in regular full-sized 
packets at special prices which represent 
real savings to the thrifty gardener. These 


















~ All 15 Collections 
(106 Pkts.)—Value $12.75 ) 
postpaid for ONLY 
GLORIOUS 00 
7 GLADIOLUS $]- 
Tall spikes - brilliant colors. Postpaid. 
FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF 
FAMOUS DREER CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Write for FREE 
1942 GARDEN BOOK 



























NEW GARDEN BOOKS | 

















An Early Nurseryman’s Diary 


" i ichael Floy, Jr.” edited b , 
ser asrinnts ar compact ote Bes R. A.B. Brooks, Published by Yale University | Grown On Own Roots ; 
li din $.65 | Press, New Haven, Conn. Price $5.00. — when ou can make 
6 American Beauty Asters................. 60 This is a self portrait of a young New oo tock of these 
a... 2 | York nurseryman as given by his diary | beautiful plants at rea- 
th for the years 1833-37. When not specu- | way not plant now 
9 Glorious Annuals. ‘‘A Surprise’... .80 lating about mathematics, and theology or ant enter Tho Yesety 
§ Deuble Sweet-Scented ‘Nesturtiins | :60 engaged in charitable activities, the anti- | fovely Lilacs next 
5 Ay nena a slavery movement, haunting bookshops or | ¥ear),, Remember. 
6 Giant Scabiosas " 4s breeding canaries, the author spent his time | are all grown on their 
ieee in the commercial growing of plants. Lents cxpwbins Ge cupmeen Siiec gives, Die 
6 Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias........ 65 The nursery in which young Michael | can get these healthy, vigorous plants in the 18- 


struggled with greenhouse heating and 
took particular pains to label his plants 
correctly has, of course, long since disap- 
peared beneath the buildings of New York 
City. It was, however, famous in its time 
for dahlias, fruit trees and camellias. Those 
who are familiar with the last named will 
remember that the author's father brought 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
FRENCH 
LILACS 










to 24-inch size at 3 for $7.50, 6 for $13, or 12 for 
$20; all named varieties and in different colors. 


The Greatest Lilac Offer Ever Made includes 10 
lovely high-grade Lilacs, in 2- to 3-foot sizes, all 
different, all colors, all named, for only $10. 
Our Masterpiece Selection includes Henri Mar- 
tin, Lucie Baltet, Mme. Antoine Buchner, Paul 
Thirion and Reaumur, five of the world’s best 
Lilacs for $20. There are none better. Our cata- 
log lists other low price selections. 

BRAND’S CHOICE PEONIES from the world’s 
finest collection, Single roots or selections at low 
prices. More than 100 of the best varieties. 














the first plants of the double white variety ' 
- : NEW KOREAN DWARF CHEBEY, with larger 
HENRY A. DREER, INC. to the United States in 1800. Later the fruit one ane ao es en wee. ' 
276 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PENNA. oad * Bears abundance of bo ossom and fruit. 
) Floy nursery originated several once popu- | prowERInG CRABS of the best varieties, both 
lar camellia varieties, notably Floyi, the | ornamental and fruit-bearing, and a great variety 
original plant of which eventually found | °f ther ornamental trees and shrubs. ‘ 
RARE, HARDY its way into the famous collection of | | write ror our Beautiful Spring Catalog, It’s * 


NUT TREES 


CHINESE TREE HAZEL 
Corylus chinensis 


TURKISH TREE HAZEL 


Corylus colurna 


CHINESE CHESTNUT 


Castanea mollissima 


MOUNTAIN NUT COMPANY 








Marshall P. Wilder of Boston. 

As for the fruit trees, the catalogue file 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
contains a letter from Michael, Sr., to 
Robert Manning of Salem, Mass., written 
in November 1841, four years after his 
son, the diarist’s, death. His father’s allu- 
sion to the fact that the Floy nursery’s 
stock of gooseberries were true to name 
may have been an unconscious tribute to 


Free, and Make Your Choice of Group or 
Individual Plants as Early as Possible! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


See Our Exhibit 
MARCH 16-21 

















‘our the studious Michael, Jr. It must be under- N 

Roanoke Virginia stood, of course, that only a minor portion SPRING FLOWER SHOW al 

of this book, interesting as it is, deals hibit. 1 Se didn ates | 

NEW 1942 CATALOG | | directly with matters of horticulture. Our exhibit, ayn a S 
of New England’s Coldest Nursery will portray a realistic section of 


Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- the rest Smoky Mountains. 


greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 


greens New Landscaping Approach 





LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 











Prevent Trouble - 

In Your Victory Garden 
condeld 
MECHLING’S 
CONTROL CALENDAR 


Sor insect pests and fungous diseases 


Recommends what you 
need to fight off plant 
diseases and insects. 
Write for free copy 


now and be prepared! Garden 
clubs supplied on application. 
MECHLING BROS. CHEMICALS 


12 8. 12th St. Phila., Pa, 
Division of General Chemical Co. 








“Contourscaping,”” by Ralph Rodney Root. 
Published by Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Price $10.00. 

Here is a really different book about 
landscape gardening today. It brings out 
in a unique way the basic principles of 
design as applied to three dimensional 
“contourscaping.”’ Discarding time-worn 
formulas, it treats of the functional ar- 
rangement of land use areas. 


A Timely Book About Soils 


“The Soils That Support Us,’’ by Charles 
E. Kellogg. Published by The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price $3.50. 

This simple book about soils is written 
for the general reader, or the scientist who 
needs a broad view of the whole field but 
who cannot spend years studying into the 
technicalities of advanced physics, chem- 
istry, geology and biology. The author 
explains how soils form and how they 
differ from one another. He also points out 
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Be sure also to call at our Trade 
Exhibit. You can place your order 
for Spring planting and save tires 
and time. 


Ask for our Spring catalogue now. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
Kelsey Highland Nurseries 


East Boxford Mass. 














DELPHINIUMS 


HARDY PRIMROSES 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
IRIS 
Choicest Flower Seeds 
Our Spring Catal is now 
ready for free distribution to 

all interested gardeners. 
PUDOR’S INC. 
Puyallup, Wash. Drawer 147 





Our Trade Mark 





(The Puget Sound Oountry) 


From a photograph 
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TRY THIS 4 Yew 
polio? 
D. aseLON ; 


An amazing new 

gclden-fleshed 
melon 8 to 14 inches in diameter, sweet and 
delicious right to the rind. Will grow any- 
where in U. S. Plant seeds this spring and 
enjoy lots of the best melons you have ever 
tasted. Easy to grow — simple cultural 
instructions with seeds. 


Send 25c stamps or coin 
for 50 seeds today. 
Write to Dept. M-2 








THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT 


and 


FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 


of the 
PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Write for Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 














Birds love these SWING- 
ING PEEDING STATIONS, 
easily fastened to porch 
or tree. Attractive and 
practical. With special at- 
tachment, placed outside 
your window, birds can 
be fed and enjoyed from 
your room. 
Price—Postpaid $2 

EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
Boyce Virginia 








NEW SHASTA DAISIES 


Beautiful Everblooming Snowy-White Daisies 
Beauté Nivelloise—Semi-double fringed and 


EE. sik al a nk 6h os gt amee ree ae ee 35 
Glendale—Huge fluffy flowers 7” across ..... .50 
White Swan—Fully double Pyrethrum-like 

MP arerr tr tr TT eee 35 


One each of these glorious new Daisies, $1 Postp’d 
Send for Free Colored Catalog listing the best in Seed, 
Shrubs and Perennials — it pronounces all names. 


: Room 421-D, BE. 101 Sharp 
Jas SPOKANE. WASH. 
GAOT NGRSER IES 


Burpee's 4.7 
ica Z i « S 
<tad ! k. 
Y Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow and Rose, 
Dahlia-Flowered. 
k} Giant blooms, 5 inches across and 
2 inches thick, on well-branched, 
ft. plants. A 15¢-Pkt. of 
each color, all four for 
Oc. Send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
KS 160 pages, over 200 flowers in col- 


or. Finest flowers, veg- 
many entirely 
teed 



















463 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 pkts. Zinnias. ; 


' 

' 

‘ Sei rpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 

‘ 

: Name .. TR cchdeseasodecosseoougusovae 
°- sm ow BD..°:..4 OE SRC eer errr re re 
ey ee | 
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how different soils respond to different 
care, and what those differences mean to 
the plants which grow on them as well as 
to the people who use them. 

The fundamental principles of soil 
science are explained with a minimum of 
technical words. Explanations are made 
more clear by the inclusion of examples, 
maps, pictures and a glossary. 


Gardening as a Way of Life 

“By the Light of Sun,’’ by Elsie Symington. 
Woodcuts by Clare Leighton. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price 
$2.00. 

Here is a book which presents garden- 
ing, not as a pastime or hobby, but as a 
way of life. Mrs. Symington has lived in 
the environs of three American cities and 
has tended many gardens. Her life has been 
a full and at times a difficult one. ‘By the 
Light of Sun”’ is her journal, written with 
gaiety and pathos, and with accumulating 
wisdom. 


Seeds and How They Travel 


“‘Seeds and Seed Travels,’’ by Bertha Morris 
Parker. Published by Harper & Bros., New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Here is an exciting book about the seeds 
of many common grains, fruits, vegetables, 
berries, flowers and trees. It tells the story 
of the ways in which nature packages its 
seeds for distribution by various means of 
travel. Its many illustrations in color, ac- 
company a simply and clearly written 
account of the intricate methods by which 
the survival of plants is ensured. Young 
children, and older ones too, will enjoy 
“Seeds and Seed Travels.” 


Vegetable Legends, Folklore 


“Vegetables in the Garden and Their Leg- 
ends,”” by Vernon Quinn. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $2.50. 

This is a review of the history of vege- 
tables as it is to be found in legend and 
folklore. Many of its items are factually 
correct while others are admittedly fan- 
ciful. 

Although not intended to be exhaustive, 
the author's accounts of the background 
of the component plants of the vegetable 
garden should help to arouse deeper than 
economic interest in food plants. It is a 
pity, however, that she omitted the story 
of Cotton Mather and his report of hybrids 
in corn and squashes and thus giving popu- 
lar credit already too long denied. 


A Study of Plant Hardiness 


“Frost Killing and Hardiness of Plants,’’ by 
Dr. J. Levitt. Published by Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Price $3.00. 

This is a critical review of the technical 
literature having to do with frost injury 
and frost resistance in plants. The opinions 
of numerous investigators are abstracted 
and then digested. The author’s purpose is 
to try to organize present knowledge of 
plant hardiness with the hope of formulat- 
ing a comprehensive theory of the behavior 
of plants in the presence of frost. 
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fULG 
EN BOOK 


116 pages of garden-tested 
flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, fruits, roses, sup- 


plies. Write. FREE! 


() 
BRECK’S 222° I 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 18/8 








PLANT DINNER 


A striking new scientific discovery in Plant 
Foods. Causes blooming, sturdy growth when 
used on HOUSE PLANTS. 

GUARANTEED to produce results or money back. 


Packages at .75 and $1.75 from your 
seedsman, florist, or from: 








WILLIAM H. RORER, INC. 
254 S. 4th St., PHILADELPHIA 

















Lists about @ 
250 varieties including \ 
special offers and gives cultural 
information and helps. We are Rose 
Experts. Our easy growing roses give 
unusual satisfaction, Send today for your 
copy of the Blue Book. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H MENTOR, OHIO 


GIANT SWISS PANSIES 


Selected from the finest strains for extra large 
blooms, unusual shades. Flower very early. 
Fresh seed Packet $1.00, trial packet 50c. 
HERBERT F. CLARKE~MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Route 1 Clackamas, Oregon 











PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog on request. Local delivery only. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 
GARDEN of HEART'S DESIRE 


Rare Flowers of the World 


Our New Catalog, interesting in word 
and picture, offers nearly 3000 kinds 
of delightful and distinctive flowers. 
Write for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and 
Practical, Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners t FL ye 





























Sweet-scented ACACIA 10c 


Winter-flowering greenhouse shrubs with finely cut 
foliage, and fragrant yellow flowers. A regular 25c 
packet of seeds postpaid to you for just 10c. 

FREE catalog of greenhouse plants, bulbs, and seeds! 
My latest catalog includes the best standard varie- 
ties and unusual novelties for greenhouse culture, 
with generous cultural tips. You'll enjoy raising other 
greenhouse flowers from these seeds and bulbs, too. 
Without obligation, write for your free catalog today. 


Stanley Cobb, Dep’t 30H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Pitzonka’s A4¢Pansie 
Fe) Mere: eco ce 


ack. Long stems for cutting. 
100 Large Plants $2.50 
25¢ Large Plants $5.00 
Sent postpaid at planting time. 
Ask for booklet showing Pi a’s Pan- 
sies and Violas in color. Ask for Perennial 
Book also. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM, Box H, Bristol, Pa. 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Write for your copy of our new catalogue listing 
many of the finest recent introductions. Most of 
these are offered at substantial discounts from last 
year’s prices and in addition, many special collec- 
tion offers are made. We also list a very fine group 
of novelty Daffodils. A post card will place your 
name on our mailing list. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


KELLY'S frehehaes 
Strong, healthy, upland og 
grown stock 
since 1880. 

Plums, Peaches, 


L L Shrubs and Perennials at rock-bottom 
prices. Satisiaction guaranteed or your money back. 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 399 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


KABSCHIA SAXIFRAGE 


This section contains most rare and beautiful of 
all Saxifrage. Collection of three distinct vars., for 
$1.65, postpaid. 6 for $3.00, postpaid. Bloom 
March and April. Pink, yellow and white. 


Write for Rare Plant and Seed Catalog, No. 211. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


BOXWOOD, HOLLY, YEWS 


As SPECIALISTS in these plant gems 
for years we assure you everything 
about them is right, including price. 


Call or write— 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Milton, Dela. 


In Our Unusual Catalog— 


You will find 55 choice rock garden 
perennials that are listed in no other 
catalog. 
Natives — Viclets — Orchids 
PARAMOUNT GARDENS 















Lebanon, Oregon 


Sturdy Apples, Cherries, 


rries, Grapes, 


























Plainfield New Jersey 


GIFT COLLECTION 
5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled, 





Prepaid for $2.00 
BLACK OPAL GOLDEN CUP 
BLUE BEAUTY HERITAGE 
EARLY ROSE KASSEL 


MARY ELIZABETH 
Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 





EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road Box 352 Exeter, N. H. 














New Butterfly Bush Varieties 


E constant improvement of butterfly 
bushes has been one of the marked re- 
cent advances in garden plants. In addition 
to new colors, selection has made available 
forms which have better blooming habits. 
The spikes on the newer butterfly bushes 
are cylindrical rather than flat as are those 
of B. davidi. Also, all their flowers tend 
to be fully open at about the same time. 
Up until now, no white-flowered but- 
terfly bush has proved itself to be hardy 
in northern gardens. The white-flowered 
form of B. fallowiana has been tried but 
has failed to live through northern Win- 
ters. The plants grew well enough and 
flowered satisfactorily the first year but 
perished before the next Spring. Now, 
however, a rugged white-flowered butter- 





The new buddleia White Bouquet gives 
variety to the list of butterfly flowers. 


fly bush is being introduced under the 
name of White Bouquet. Being a selection 
from seedlings of the extremely hardy va- 
riety Ile de France, White Bouquet prom- 
ises to fill a gap in the color range of butter- 
fly bushes for northern gardens. 

A truly red-flowered butterfly bush, 
Royal Red, is also coming out this year. 
In habit of growth this novelty differs 
from other varieties in its being slightly 
lower in stature, growing to a height of 
only four feet. 

It is unfortunate that many interesting 
buddleias lack hardiness. As a result the 
only species flowering in northern gardens 
on shoots of the previous season’s growth 
is B. alternifolia. Also most of those which 
flower on new wood have proved tender 
in colder areas with the exception of such 
species as B. davidi. It is from these hardy 
kinds that the newer garden forms are de- 
rived. Most of the latter are, however, top 
tender. This means that they are cut to 
the ground each Winter but grow up again 
each Spring to flower well in late Summer. 
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Rust-Resistant! 
Huge, gorgeous 2- to 
3-ft. spikes, 3 best colors; 

% and Rese 
—all 3 Packets postpaid for 10c. 


Burpee’s Snapdragon Garden 
New giant flowers, like the 
florist’s--8 lovely colors, a 
Packet of seeds of each, all 
8 Pkts. (valwe $2.05)..... $1. 





Burpee’s Catalog FREE £7 
All best flower and veg- Aig 
etable seeds, including : 
new Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 46] turpee Bidg., Philadelphia 














PEAT MOSS 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat .$2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.75 
100 lbs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............ $2.75 
Be es EE 6.0 das cleecececceces $3.00 


ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
tee $1.00 SOON 24-2: $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk . . .$7.00 4 tons bulk . . $5.00 ton 


Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 











f=2PHONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894=—_ 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





EVERGREEN TREE SEEDLINGS and trans- 
plants for Spring planting. Firs, Pines, Spruces 
and Arborvites. Seedlings $1.80 to $3.00 per 100, 
stpaid. Transplants 10c to 50c each not postpaid. 
ardy certified good quality stock. Order early. 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Johnstown, Pa. 





CHOICE HEMEROCALLIS, Fairy Lilies (Zephyr 
anthes, Habranthus, Cooperia, etc.), Gloriosas, 
Crinums, Achimenes, Caladiums, etc. List Free 
Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter 
Park, Florida. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS; 3 special collections, 
16 plants each: Rockery; General; Fern; $3.00 
each prepaid. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, 
James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
Pa., Drawer 15. 





RETAIL and WHOLESALE flower business; three 
well kept greenhouses fully stocked. Stekerized 
heat. With or without dwelling. Box 2, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and 
culture. Free illustrated catalog. McClung Bros. 
Rose Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 





500 EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS $1: Assortment 
Spruce—Pines—Hemlock—Firs. Planting instruc- 
tions. Bardona Nursery, Bakerstown, Pa. 


HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free 
upen request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C. 








WATER LILIES: Twenty good colors. Water 
plants. Lotus. Instructive list. Howell’s Water 
Garden, Shellman, Georgia. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








GARDENER, WORKING SUPERINTENDENT 
seeks position. 35 years’ experience in all branches 
of gardening, including greenhouse. 25 years in 
last position. Single, American. Excellent recom- 
mendations. William D. Nickerson, 116 Putman St., 
Quincy, Mass. 


WORKING GARDENER with experience in and 


out-doors. Married. No Children. Eighteen years 
on previous place. Box 5, “Horticulture,” Boston, 








HELP WANTED 


MAN, greenhouse experience, for commercial 
propagation, blueberries, holly. House furnished 
Give references, experience, salary asked. J. J. 
White, Inc., Whitesbog, N. J. c/o Elizabeth C. White. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





New England 
Spring Flower Show 


Mechanics Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
March 16-21 


Three floors devoted to 
Gardens, Plants and Cut Flowers 
HOURS 
Monday, | to 10 P.M. 
Other Days, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





ADVANCED CLASS IN 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Monday, February 16 at 3 P.M. 





For details write The Secretary, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Monthly Meeting and Lecture 


February 18, 1942 
at 2:30 P.M. 


UNUSUAL SHRUBS 
By Montague Free 





International Flower Show 


On March 16-21, inclusive, The Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, in co- 
operation with The New York Florists’ 
Club, will hold the Twenty-ninth 
Annual International Flower Show at 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
Each member of the Horticultural 
Society whose dues are fully paid will 
receive a Season Pass to this exhibi- 
tion which will enable him or her to go 
in and out of the show at will and to 
enjoy the private view from 9 to 10 
a.m. each day, beginning March 17. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Members and their friends are 
cordially invited to attend 
a timely lecture on 


"MORE VEGETABLES for 
the DURATION and 
AFTERWARDS" 
by 


Dr. Warren B. Mack 
of 
The Pennsylvania State College 


February 24 — Tuesday — 3 P.M. 


Auditorium 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— > 


PHILADELPHIA FLOWER SHOW 


Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 16-21 


























tiie SALPIGLOSSIS Dwarf Princess (1) 1" 
Posy PETUNIA Radiance.... 


» Me fx) Two splendid novelties: Salpiglossis 
‘Sf oe) Dwarf Scarlet & Gold. Glowing cerise 
Sp Petunia Radiance, A. A. Both 10¢. 
"OZ, FREE—Park’s Flower Book 
<3 i 


ft Gives pronunciation, germination table, des- 
Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 













cription of 3000 varieties flowers, vegetables. 
Illustrated. Lists those hard-to-find rarities. 
FREE upon request. Send for yours today. 


40 Parkton Drive - Greenwood, S. C. 








CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Trees and Plants 


West Newbury Massachusetts 








CHOOSE CHOICE PLANTS 


from our catalogue 
IRIS—the newest, the best of the old— 
DAYLILIES — large selection including the 
newest 
Also PEONIES and ORIENTAL POPPIES 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 








HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 
HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 
TALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 








February 15, 1942 









7 Lanpscape CURBING 


7% A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
if, Metal Edging Strip For The 
£- 33° Separation of Lawn From 
Rahs Road, Walk or Garden 
0.0°9 ooe.¢ WRITE FOR FOLDER K 
4 Pl ty 
0-"p°°:'¢ THE PORCUPINE CO. 
ANNA J FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
































| Important Coming Events 








Feb. 16-Apr. 9. Vicksburg, Miss. Annual 
Vicksburg Pilgrimage. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 2. Mexico. Seventh Annual 
Pilgrimage to Mexico City sponsored by 
the Texas Garden Clubs. 

Feb. 21-28. Cleveland, Ohio. Greater 
Cleveland Home and Flower Show in the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 1. Savannah, Ga. Camellia 
Show under the auspices of the Garden 
Club Council of Chatham County. 

Mar. 1-8. Houston, Tex. Houston Spring 
Flower Show in the Sam Houston Audi- 
torium. 

Mar, 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Eleventh An- 
nual Pilgrimage of the Pilgrimage Gar- 
den Club. 

Mar. 6-8. Buffalo, N. Y. National Rose 
Show and Annual Meeting of Roses, 
Inc., in the Buffalo Public Auditorium. 

Mar. 7-8. Houston, Tex. Seventh Annual 
— Trail of the River Oaks Garden 

ub. 

Mar. 7-Apr. 7. Natchez, Miss. Eleventh 
Annual Pilgrimage of the Natchez Gar- 
den Club. 

Mar. 12-15. Worcester, Mass. Annual 
Spring Flower Show of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

Mar. 14-15. New Orleans, La. Fiesta 
Flower Show of the garden clubs of New 
Orleans in the Municipal Auditorium. 

Mar. 14-21. Milwaukee, Wis. Milwaukee 
Spring Flower and Home Show in the 
Milwaukee Auditorium. 

Mar. 14-22. St. Louis, Mo. 
Louis Spring Flower Show. 

Mar. 15-22. Chicago, Ill. National Flower 
Show of the Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists in the 

International Amphitheater. 


Greater St. 
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AND ORNAMENTALS 


PLANT NOW — Using 
Waynesboro Trees and Plants, 
grown by Virginia’s Largest 
Growers. Write for new low price 
list. offering more than 800 va- 
rieties of fruits and ornamentals, 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Box 17 Waynesboro, Virginia 








VIOLA ODORATA 


Plant these two varieties early, in moist soil 
and part shade. Give light winter cover. 
DOUBLE RUSSIAN 
Double purple flowers 
of exquisite fragrance. flowers, very fragrant. 

2%-in. pots, 5 for $1, 2%-in. pots, 
25 for $3.50 (p. p.) 5 for $1 (postpaid) 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MAss. 


ROSINA 


Charming single pink 











HARDY PLANTS — RARE ALPINES 


Armeria Bees Ruby, Pacific Giant Delphiniums, 
Chrysanthemums, Aconitums, Campanulas, 
Asters, Dianthi, Phlox, Primulas, Violas, and 
many others. Freshly dug stock. Catalogue free. 


N. A. Hallauer, Rd. 2, Webster, N.Y. 





Moorestown 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


As different as they are delightful. 
Bessera, Gloriosa, Eucharis, Crinum, 
Amorphophallus, Acidanthera, Bowlea: 

a few out of many in our New Illustrated 

Catalog, ready on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B New Jersey 








ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-inch up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to 
$15. Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 















Do Your Trees Require Dormant Spraying? 


Cheek up now through your 
local Bartlett Representative 








\ 


. R (\ . 


Why attempt to diagnose your trees’ 
need for dormant spraying? The Mites, 
Lice, Scale and other insects which 
menace tree health at this season are 
exceedingly difficult for the layman 
to detect — much less identify. 4 But / 
if they are present, and you ignore 
them, you'll pay the penalty when 
spring comes. For these pests start 
their ravaging attack just as soon as 
the tender young buds and leaves 
make their appearance. And any ef- 
fort to control them then is more diffi- 
cult and costly and meets with but in- 
different success. & How much simpler 
to call in the Bartlett Representative. 
He'll examine and report on your trees 
without cost or obligation — tell you 
frankly whether or not dormant spray- 
ing is needed. & And of course you 
can depend on Dormant Spraying — 
The Bartlett Way — absolutely. Time- 
proven and based on methods and 
formulas developed by Scientists of 
the Bartlett Research Laboratories, it 
is highly efficient — not only killing 
leaf-eating insects in both the egg 
and pupal stages but destroying scale 
insects and fungous diseases as well. 
4 Phone your nearest Bartlett Repre- 
sentative or write: 
































THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 













Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch —_There are also 150 other cities and towns 
Offices: New York, Albany, Kingston, Monroe, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
Southampton, Westbury, N.Y.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, Osterville, may arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘‘The 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; Providence, R. |.; Orange, Bernardsville, N. J.; Bartlett Way."’ Consult phone book or 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D.C; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


BARTLETT exeeers 


i 





rs 
The Bartlett Way 
‘9° 









